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| THE CITY OF OXFORD IN THE MIDDLE AGES! 


’ For the outward appearance of medieval Oxford we have 
advantages such as few towns possess. Although the municipal 
records are rather defective, we have an abundance of medieval 
| title-deeds from the religious houses which owned possessions in 
© Oxford. No doubt monasteries owned houses in other towns, but 
itso happens that St. Frideswide’s and Godstow have left us their 
© ¢artularies, while Oseney and the Hospital of St. John have left 
not only their cartularies, but also their original deeds about 
© Oxford, 1100 in one case and 800 in the other, some of which give 
"Measurements and other details.2 By the year 1300 these four 
- houses certainly owned a fifth of Oxford, and their charters deal 
"with nearly or quite a third of the tenements here. In addition, 
colleges acquired sites of which we have the title-deeds, and also 
"purchased houses in the town; the university too owned a few 
uses, and so did the parish churches; thus from one source or 
Mother there is hardly a tenement within the walls about which 
owe have not some record of its past history. 
Moreover, in Oxford and Cambridge we are helped by a 
sed Act of Parliament. In many towns there are records of 
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enements which trace them to the seventeenth century but no 


1 The rest of the paper read at the Annual Meeting, partly printed in April, 
». 57-61 swpra. This section also is largely based upon unpublished records; 
& number of relevant documents have been printed by the Oxford Historical 
ty. See especially Munimenta Civitatis Oxonie (No. 71, 1917); Snappe’s 
ary, etc. (No. 80, 1924), especially pp. 216-317 passim; and Ozford City 
(No. 83, 1926): all edited by the writer. 
~ * The English version of the Godstow cartulary (in three parts, 1905, 1906, 
fais, and a fragment, in English, of that of Oseney (in two parts, 1907, 1913), 
ppoth edited by Andrew Clark, have been published by the Early English Text 
y (Nos. 129, 130, 142; 133, 144); that of St. Frideswide’s, edited by S. R. 
Migram (2 vols., 1894-6), and the charters of St. John the Baptist’s relating to 
perty in Oxford, edited by H. E. Salter (3 vols., 1914—16), by the Oxford 
brical Society (Nos. 28,31; 66, 68, 69), which also has ready for publication the 
two volumes, dealing with its Oxford property, of a full cartulary of Oseney, 
fis preparing a third, to supplement those on St. Frideswide’s. 
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further; for then came the modern rebuilder, whose delight is to 
acquire several properties, pull everything down, and start anew 
from the foundation—in the words of the prophet Jeremiah, 
“‘ Behold, I have set thee to root out, and to pull down, and to 
destroy, and to throw down, and to build.” But in Oxford and 
Cambridge he was kept at arm’s length until the nineteenth 
century, owing to Queen Elizabeth of blessed memory. In spite 
of the affection she expressed for her universities, she had doubts 
about their honesty; and she feared that the colleges would 
alienate their possessions and share out the proceeds among the 
Fellows. Whatever may have been the case at Cambridge, there 
were grounds for her suspicions at Oxford; and so, early in her 
reign, an Act of Parliament was passed that no leases should be 
granted by colleges for more than forty years, and absolutely that 
there should be no alienation of any property 1; and it was only 
in the nineteenth century that this Act was repealed or super- 
seded. The result is that we have many tenements in Oxford 
that have not changed hands for four, five, six or even seven 
hundred years, and have remained of the same size and shape. 
And when one tenement is anchored and immutable, it has a 
stabilising effect on the adjacent tenements; thus, if tenements 
1 and 3 in a street belonged to colleges, No. 2 between them, 
though it might change hands, could not change its shape. Of 
course the deluge is on us now; all landmarks are being removed; 
but the first Ordnance Survey (1873) was in time to record many 
of the old lines. 

The limits of Oxford did not change between 1100 and 1800. 
In the middle of the reign of Henry I the church of St. Giles was 
built and the city extended thus far; it did not extend farther 
until after 1800. When the Radclyffe Infirmary was built about 
1770 it was in the open fields, and what is now the site of Somer- 
ville College was then arable land. Of course the population was 
much more in 1800 than in 1100: the city was crowded and held 
12,000 at the census of 1801; in 1100 the number was probably 
not more than 4000. But from 1150 to 1250 the population 
increased rapidly; rents were rising; houses were rebuilt; new 
shops were made; and by 1250 it is possible that there were 6000 
of the townsfolk and 2000 of the university. Then a decline set 
in, the cause of which I cannot say; certainly it was not the Black 
Death. From 1250 to 1550 rents dropped steadily; house after 
house was uninhabited and became a toft or a garden; the number 


1 Stat. 14 Eliz., cap. xi. §§ 5,7: Oxford Hist. Soc., Znactments in Parliament 
(1911), i. 189. 
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of halls sank continually, and by 1450 they were little more than a 
half of what they were in 1250. This decline had begun by 1280; 
by 1349 it was very marked; the Black Death threw everything 
into disorder, but in ten years things were much as before, as the 
rentals show ; but the decline still continued. The Poll Tax of 1380 
indicates that the lay residents were about 3000 or a little more 
and the university was probably a little over 1000; half a century 
later the university says in a letter + that their numbers were less 
than 1000, and the townspeople were certainly fewer than ever. 
From 1480 to 1550 the plague and the sweating sickness were 
rampant, and then the corner was turned. We can fix the 
moment almost exactly by noticing when rents began to rise; and 
at just the same time we find cottages being erected on land which 
had long been waste, such as George Street. By 1570 tenants 
were willing to pay a fine that they might renew their leases on the 
old terms, and from that time onwards the townsfolk and the 
university increased in numbers. But the 30,000 in the university, 
to which Mr. Belloc still adheres, is a physical impossibility; you 
would require some 50,000 townsfolk to minister to them, and 
Oxford when crowded to its utmost could not hold more than 
12,000. 

The plan of Oxford is so regular that it is clear that the city was 
not formed by squatters, but that when it came into existence, 
the landlord, whoever he may have been, mapped out the site 
before building began.? The streets are at right angles, which 
is not natural. There was a church at each of the four junctions 
in the main road: St. Peter’s in the West, which has now been 
moved; St. Martin’s, which has been pulled down; All Saints, and 
St. Mary’s. The tenements, though they varied somewhat in 
breadth, were of the same depth and ran back to the same line, 
though in the process of centuries the line was often blurred, 
when a man sold part of his backyard to the man beyond the line. 
Owing to this the boundaries of parishes are here and there a 
little disjointed, but originally they were straight.* 

The houses were always built on the street; there were no 
gardens in front. In two or three places, one, for instance, at All 
Souls’, there was a house which stood far back; but this arose 
when land became valuable and the owner would sell the frontage 
on the street aad retain the yard behind in which he would build 


* Epistolae Academicae (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), i. 155. The letter is of 1438. 

* The origin of the city is discussed in a paper, “ The Ford of Oxford,” in 
Antiquity, vol. ii., December 1928. 

* See plans ii-v at the end of vol. i. of The Cartulary of the Hospital of St. John 
the Baptist (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
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a new house, to which there was access by a passage. From the 
very beginning the houses in all the main streets were contiguous, 
Professor Maitland thought that in Cambridge there were tene- 
ments where farm waggons could drive in and where cows were 
kept, the tenements that are described as having Broad Gates.1 
There were tenements of this kind in St. Giles’s, the largest being 
Black Hall, which was the farmstead for a holding of about 200 
acres. But there was nothing of the kind within the walls of 
Oxford. As the largest tenement in High Street was only 39 feet 
wide, there would be no room for a break in the houses, and cer- 
tainly no house had a curtilage sufficient for farm produce. We 
hear of pigs in Oxford, but we do not hear of cows. 

As the houses were contiguous, there was much work for the 
plumber—not for attending to drains, for there were none, but 
for the gutters between the roofs to carry away the rain. How the 
necessary lead came to Oxford I cannot say, whether by road from 
Cumberland or through London. Iron was sometimes bought at 
Sturbridge Fair and brought here by carts; and I expect supplies 
of iron and lead would be sent to St. Frideswide’s Fair, that people 
might replenish their stock. Probably that is how they obtained 
their earthenware ; it was not made in this neighbourhood, and I 
have never heard of any shop in medieval Oxford where earthen- 
ware could be bought. 

It might be expected that as Oxford has building stone on the 
east and on the west and on the north, the houses in Oxford would 
all have been of stone. That it was not so is proved by the fact 
that a house is often described in a charter as being of stone, which 
shows that there were houses of another kind. Hookham’s shop, 
that house in the Cornmarket where old frescoes have been found, 
is a frame house; it is pre-Reformation and built probably 
between 1500 and 1520, to judge from the records at New College. 
Most of the seventeenth-century houses which survive are frame 
houses. Oxford is just on the edge of the stone country; north- 
west there is stone all over the Cotswolds until you reach the 
Vale of Evesham ; northward there is stone all the way to Banbury 
and beyond; but southward from Oxford there is no stone from 
here to the sea. It is likely that the walls up to the solar were 
stone, and that the solar, which often projected over the street, 
was of timber. We never had in Oxford any merchant princes 
to build for themselves substantial stone houses, and any trader 
who grew wealthy here would remove to the greater world of 
London, where there were more opportunities. Brick was made 


1 Township and Borough (1898), p. 69, 
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at Nettlebed, twenty miles to the south, early in the fifteenth 
century, and was used at Ewelme ; but bricks were never used in 
Oxford, as far as I know. 

There was in Oxford a custom, and I expect it was the same 
elsewhere, that if you were building a house and found your 
neighbour’s wall would suit you, you used it and did not put up 
anew wall. In process of time it became uncertain to whom the 
wall belonged and there were continual disputes on this matter, 
and the town elected four officers every year, called the Viewers 
of Annoyances, who among other duties were often adjudicating 
about the ownership of party walls. The Ordnance Survey at 
certain places still shows the traces of this state of things, for a 
boundary between one house and another will sometimes jut in 
suddenly by two feet, and perhaps jut out again a few yards 
farther. This means that when a man was building his house he 
used his neighbour’s wall, but as it did not run far enough, he 
had to build a wall of his own, and of course on his own ground ; 
as a stone wall was two feet thick, the line of the house would jut 
in two feet. 

Houses were nearly always roofed with “slat,’’ what is now 
called Stonesfield slate; occasionally we hear of tiles, but I do 
not know where they were made. Thatch was not used for 
domestic houses, and I believe that it was forbidden for fear of 
fire. Unfortunately we have no custumal for Oxford, but in 
London it was the custom that thatch should not be used, and 
Oxford in most things followed the customs of London. We hear 
of thatched wood-houses and sheds, but probably they were not 
allowed to be in contact with the dwelling-house. 

Houses were of two stories, generally with a cellar besides. 
We first hear of a house with three stories in 1350 (the house next 
to St. Martin’s church), and in the next century they were 
common. The cellar was generally reached from outside by a 
staircase going down from the street, and the beautiful cellar below 
Tackley’s Inn, made in 1325 (106 and 107 High Street), shows the 
two bottom steps of the flight coming from the street. In Oxford, 
and no doubt elsewhere, it was often the case that one man had the 
freehold of the ground floor and another the freehold of the floor 
above; and sometimes the cellar was another freehold. Thus 
Oriel owned a cellar in Turl Street until a hundred and fifty years 
ago, and even twenty years ago there were four or five places in 
Oxford where the man who owned the first floor did not own the 
ground floor; but I don’t think there are any now. 

Something must be said about the little buildings called shops 
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or selds, for the words are used indifferently. It is likely enough 
that what was done at Oxford was done elsewhere, but the 
evidence may not have been sufficient to make the matter clear, 
All the way from Carfax to North Gate and from Carfax to St, 
Mary’s there were shops on either side of the road, and a few 
beyond St. Mary’s, and as the sites near Carfax were then, as 
now, particularly desirable, the shops near Carfax were very 
small, many of them being less than 6 feet in width and 17 or 18 
feet in depth. Of course a shop in those days was not a store as 
with us; the spicer, the mercer, and the skinner kept a stock; 
but the glover, the hatter, the shoemaker and the tailor kept 
nothing, but they would work for you in their shops and make 
what you wanted. The front of these shops must have been 
merely a door and a window. It seems from our evidence that 
many of them were built about 1200, when Oxford was growing 
and owners could make money by letting or even selling some of 
their street frontage. For instance, it was about 1190 that 
Oseney built the inn which still survives called the Golden Cross; 
the frontage was then about 30 or 32 feet, of which 7 or 8 feet were 
an archway, and the rest, a little less than 24 feet, was made into 
four shops, but above them and the archway a large solar was 
built, 30 feet by about 18, which belonged to the inn, as also the 
land behind the shops. Most of the inns of Oxford followed this 
practice, so that each of them had a large room where fifty or 
sixty could dine, suitable for those annual dinners so popular with 
trade gilds or religious gilds. These shops, if we may compare 
small things with great, were like the shops under the Hotel Cecil 
or other London hotels. When night came the occupier put up 
his shutter, locked his door and went away; but as there were no 
police, and no lighting of the streets at night, felons seem to have 
found no difficulty in house-breaking and stealing skins or leather; 
luckily such people were soon found out and hanged. As a general 
rule, if the shop was 11 or 12 feet wide, the solar above it went 
with the shop, and the shopkeeper could sleep on the premises. 
We have an instance in No. 40 Cornmarket, which is 10 ft. 9 in. in 
width and has belonged to the city since 1350. In depth it is 
about 40 feet, but the Ordnance Survey shows that it and two 
similar shops on either side were cut out of a large tenement which 
passes behind them. If the shops were less than 8 feet wide, a 
solar would cover two of them, and one man could sleep with his 
family on the spot, and the other would sleep elsewhere. Just 
as a lord of a manor, if he wanted money, would alienate his mill, 
so these shops were often alienated from the tenement behind ; 
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and though it is possible to give the history of most of the main 
tenements, these little freehold shops are a great difficulty. 
From 1500 onwards larger shops were required; unions of shops 
took place, and there was always a tendency for the man who 
had the property behind to buy them back. But as late as 1870 
Balliol had a shop about 10 feet wide on the ground-floor where 
now is King Edward Street, while Oriel had the solar above it, 
and the land on either side and behind it. Thus all the way from 
Carfax to St. Mary’s, if you passed along at the back there were 
tenements of the ordinary width and houses of the ordinary size, 
but along the street there was a fringe of very small shops, most 
of them being no longer part of the tenement behind. 

The streets of Oxford, like other medieval streets, sloped down 
to the middle, where there was a gutter called the kennel. It can 
be understood that it was absolutely essential that there should 
beno dip in any road throughout Oxford; and if the road dipped 
by nature, it had to be raised so that the rain might run off. 
Every house was responsible for repairing the road in front of it 
asfaras the kennel. They used the word pavimentum of the road, 
but it does not correspond to our word pavement; it was the 
surface made by the paviours, who fitted together small stones 
and rammed them tight with fine gravel. Nowadays pebbles are 
used, as you may see near the Bodleian, and possibly it was so in 
the Middle Ages, but I think not. 

There were no scavengers in Oxford. It seems that everyone 
threw his rubbish into the road until things were intolerable, 
when they would cart away 200 or 300 loads of what they called 
fimus, or rotting stuff. The University often complained to the 
king; in fact it was such a common event that everyone knew the 
formula : aer adeo inficitur quod horror abominabilis incutitur,~—the 
air is so foul that it inspires a horror and loathing. Maitland says 
that no doubt the streets of Oxford and Cambridge were no worse 
than other streets but the university clerks were more particular 
than other people.? I don’t think it was so, but the point was 
that the clerks paid nothing towards the scavenging, and you 
have a sharp eye for improvements if you don’t have to pay for 


There was no pure drinking water in the town. The Black 
Friars had good water, which they brought from Hincksey by a 
pipe under the river and across King’s Mead, and Oseney also had 
its supply from Hincksey in the same way; but Oxford depended 


* Munimenta Civitatis Oxon., pp. 11, 18; Registrum Omnium Brevium (1560), 
Pp 2676. ® Township and Borough, p. 68. 
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on wells sunk in the gravel, which continually became more and 
more contaminated. In Coroners’ Rolls we read more than once 
of a man who had gone down a well and had been overcome by 
foul air. The well in such cases was filled up, not as a sanitary 
precaution, but because it was a deodand and confiscated, having 
caused the death of a person. It may be added that in Oxford, 
and probably elsewhere, the Latin for a well was fons, and 
occasionally fons meant a pump; I have met with the purchase of 
leather pro emendacione fontis. 

About medieval Oxford as a borough there is little to say; 
for the city has lost so many of its old records that it cannot 
contribute much to the history of medieval boroughs. Oxford 
had a gild merchant from an early time. There is a charter of 
Henry II granting that Oxford habeat gildam mercatoriam; but 
this does not mean the permission to start a gild merchant, but 
the permission to continue what already existed. This is clear 
from the fact that the gild merchant is mentioned in an Oseney 
charter of the reign of King Stephen. Further, as the gild 
merchant at that time owned Portmeadow, paying to the king 
6s. 8d. a year, we can identify it with the burgenses of Oxford in 
Domesday, who held a meadow outside Oxford paying to the 
king 6s. 8d. Professor Gross, in his book on the Gild Merchant, 
insisted that such gilds had no existence before the Normans; yet 
he quotes a charter of Henry II to Lincoln which states that there 
was a gild merchant at Lincoln before William I, and I do not see 
why that should not be the case at Oxford also. He also contends 
that burgesses are not the same as the members of the gild, and 
he may be right as regards some boroughs; but in Oxford the 
burgenses and the gild are identical. In 1199 the burgenses 
obtained from the king the government of the city at a fee-farm 
rent, and all through history it was the gild that had the manage- 
ment of the town and was responsible for the fee-farm. A hundred 
years ago it was the freemen who alone voted for the members of 
Parliament and for the Mayor, and the freemen were called the 
gild even in the seventeenth century. ‘In Oxford the freemen, 
the burgesses, and the gild merchant were identical. 

In 1199, as has been said, the city obtained its freedom, and 
the sheriff could no longer serve writs in the town or preside at 
the weekly court called Portmote or Morgenspeech or Hustengs. 
He retreated to the castle, which was his island within the territory 
of the city, and was from that time known as the Bailey ; the road 
leading to it was called Great Bailey, and the church in that road 


1 Coroners’ Inquestsof Oxford (Oxt. Chronicle Company, 1912), p. 48. 
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was called St. Peter le Bailey. Before 1199 it was known as St. 
Peter in the West. 

I do not know enough about boroughs to say whether the 
arrangements at Oxford differed from those in other first-rate 
boroughs; but in Oxford it is remarkable in what subjection the 
craft gilds were kept by the merchant gild, which of course 
included all crafts. No craft gild could be started without the 
permission of the merchant gild, and the statutes which the craft 
gild desired had to be authorised by the merchant gild. No craft 
gild could by itself expel a member, but if the member broke the 
rules, the case would be taken to the freemen, i.e. the gild merchant, 
and if the man had broken the statutes that they had authorised, 
they would expel him from the number of the freemen and ipso 
facto he would cease to be a member of the craft gild. The craft 
gilds always desired that a man should first be admitted to his 
craft gild and subsequently to the merchant gild, but the freemen 
insisted on the reverse course. A man must first be admitted a 
freeman, and then join his craft gild; and it was for the freemen to 
decide whether he should be admitted and on what terms. If 
he had served a seven years’ apprenticeship in Oxford to a freeman 
(and no one else could have a shop in Oxford) he could claim 
admission of right; likewise if he was the son of a burgess; but 
about half the applicants were “ foreigners,’”’ who were admitted 
on a substantial payment, and it was for the freemen to decide 
whether they should be admitted and on what terms. 

The only craft gild which had property was the tailors’. They 
had house property which produced about £2 a year, but it was 
confiscated in the reign of Edward VI because the money was 
used to support the tailors’ chantry in St. Martin’s. 

, H. E. Sauter. 





THE TEACHING OF POLITICAL SCIENCE AT THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES ! 


A LARGE subject of this nature cannot usefully be treated in 
detail within the limits of a short paper. But it seems so im. 
portant in determining the proper course of an historical education 
that I venture to put forward some general considerations, the 
object of which will be attained if they provoke some thought on 
the problem. 

It is necessary first to define what is meant by political science, 
before considering how it should be taught in schools and univer- 
sities. The term is, of course, an ambiguous one, and may be 
held to beg the question. Many who accept it for convenience 
would deny that the subject has a right to be classed among the 
sciences at all. It is also extremely comprehensive ; and I should 
perhaps try to analyse it into its component elements, with the 
caution that the results of any such analysis are bound to lead to 
a cross division. 

First we may regard it primarily from what may be called the 
philosophical aspect. So considered, it deals with the great 
problems of political obligation, and asks why men joined in 
states, what is the duty of an individual to his state, and of states 
to each other. It is thus closely connected both with ethics and 
psychology. For it is obvious that no one can answer these 
questions without having settled for himself the meaning which he 
attaches to human nature and the problem of good and evil. It is 
therefore a branch of philosophy. 

Secondly, we may look at it primarily from the historical 
standpoint and trace the evolution of states, their actual relation- 
ship with one another, or between the state and nationality. Or, 
again, we may work out the evolution of political theories, 
accounting for their rise and fall at particular moments in history, 
and estimating their interaction and influence upon each other. 

Finally, we can fix our attention on the analytical side, and 
compare constitutions with each other from the point of view of 
relative efficiency, durability, and so forth, or embark on 4 
comparative study of political institutions either in the past or 
the present. 


1 An address to members of the Historical Association, during the Annual 
Meeting, held at Oxford, in January 1929. 
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As I said before, these are overlapping divisions—any great 
treatise on political theory like Aristotle’s Politics or Hobbes’ 
Leviathan includes all these aspects within its compass—but in 
distinguishing stages or methods of teaching it will be useful to 
bearthemin mind. But in any case it appears to be a degradation 
of the subject to assume that it can be profitably studied without 
a firm prior grounding in the great philosophical problems. 

No doubt it is true that, as everyone has his own metaphysic, 
so every student of history must approach his subject with some 
vague uncritical and untested idea of the fundamental assumptions 
involved therein. But just for this very reason it is essential that 
heshould know exactly what he is thinking and why he is thinking 
it, orthe value of any study will be seriously warped and impaired. 

This consideration does not, however, induce me to urge that 
the foundations of political obligation should be studied as a 
separate subject in schools, even for the avowed specialist in 
history. As Aristotle pointed out long ago, experience of life is 
necessary for the attainment of understanding and proficiency in 
polities—even the Oxford freshman was found almost incapable 
of understanding the Contrat Social, which proved, when removed 
to the final school, a most valuable stimulant to thought. 

Again, the amount of time devoted to such study at school 
must necessarily be small. Probably not more than one book 
(and that a small one) could be prescribed, so that in consequence a 
very one-sided picture would be presented. This defect would be 
intensified by the personality of the teacher: In such a case the 
paradox might well hold true that the better the teacher the more 
unsatisfactory the result. The pupil would be too inevitably 
inclined jurare in verba magistri. Thus his views would tend to 
harden too early, his mind would be set before he had the proper 
evidence and the requisite experience required to makeit up. No 
doubt this danger is present even at the university. But the 
greater age of the student, the variety of reading required, the 
facility of discussion, and of attending lectures which present 
every point of view, minimise it greatly. 

Consequently I believe that the foundation of political theory 
can best be taught at school by bringing ethical and religious 
teaching into a closer touch with the study of history. I much 
doubt whether the problem of conduct is adequately handled from 
the point of view of public as opposed to private relationships. 
The mind of a pupil could probably be very usefully prepared for 
the study of political philosophy, if in the course of his historical 
teaching he was constantly confronted with the existence of such 
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problems inhering in his study, as “Who is my neighbour? 
What are the limits of the obedience due from the individual to the 
state? Are public and private morality identical, or, if not, 
wherein does the difference between them consist ?” 

Probably he will not be able to solve them, and will recognise 
his inability ; but he will be reading history much more fruitfully 
than if he sees in it nothing more than a story, or a collection of 
facts to be assimilated. It is, of course, true that this view will 
appear heretical and even false to those who, unlike the present 
writer, deny that history is in its most important aspect “a 
branch of ethics.” 

The best preparation at school for what I have called “ the 
historical side ” of political theory would be a course of synoptic 
reading, a comparison of different countries at the same period with 
an attempt at discovering why and in what ways they are con- 
verging or diverging. Similarly, a collection of examples to 
illustrate the different ways in which nations have been welded 
together will prove more satisfactory than the perusal of a book 
or the taking down of notes to describe the essence of nationality. 
All examiners for scholarships know well how painfully unreal, 
how sterile of personality, are the carefully tabulated answers to 
such an anticipated question. 

Any elaborate analysis of and comparison between constitu- 
tions seems to me, on the whole, to be beyond the scope of 
any school curriculum, especially in view of the overwhelming 
supremacy given to political history in scholarship examinations. 
That it would be valuable and stimulating for the few most highly 
developed and intelligent I have no doubt. 

To sum up then, my view is that the duty of schoolmasters 
is not to teach political science as such, but to foster an interested 
and independent inquiry into the great problems, and that this 
process can be started by the form-master even in the lower forms, 
just as religious teaching starts as soon as a boy enters the school. 
Thus he will already have some elementary glimmering into the 
underlying meaning of history when he starts to specialise. In 
fact the study of political science at school may be said to consist 
in the way in which history is presented. 

From the foregoing remarks it may perhaps be concluded that 
my view of the place of political science at the universities is not 
as one subject somewhat different in kind, still less as a kind of 
alien accretion into history, but as the explanation and, so to speak, 
justification of the whole body of historical work. Consequently 
its detailed study should in my opinion be deferred until the last 
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possible moment. Most of us will probably agree that between 
the ages of nineteen and twenty-one the philosophical capacity of 
an undergraduate’s brain is improving with great and accelerating 
rapidity. It has often been noticed by tutors that a pupil who 
starts work for honours in Litere Humaniores in his first year may 
experience no greater difficulty with his history than those who 
began a year later, but will almost always prove very immature in 
his philosophy. Again, the wider the accumulation of historical 
knowledge the greater the power of illustration and of testing the 
application of political theories. 

By the statement that political science should not be regarded 
as one subject among many, my intention was not to suggest that 
it should not be studied intensively as if it were one. But the 
yalue to be gained therefrom must depend on the character and 
scope of the study. This must clearly embrace a number of 
representative but divergent views, to be compared and contrasted 
with each other. The ultimate object should not be a minute 
knowledge of exactly what each of these writers has said on every 
tittle of his theory—we all know the student who can accurately 
rehearse each of Hobbes’ laws of nature, without the least faculty 
of understanding or criticising the general idea contained in a law 
ofnature. It should aim rather at giving the student the capacity 
tocreate his own theory out of his reading. Consequently, in my 
opinion, the reading of little manuals which purport to give in a 
few pages the essence of all thinkers from Plato to Wells is 
thoroughly bad in effect. It discourages thought, makes synthesis 
more difficult, and necessarily presents a warped and starved view. 

It is unfortunately inevitable in the study of any wide 
historical course that the memory is apt to be exalted at the 
expense of independence of judgment. For the curriculum must 
traverse a large field, within the greater part of which the student 
isobliged to accept the statements of secondary authorities, whose 
references he cannot verify. Here so-called independence of 
judgment generally consists in reading several secondary author- 
ities, and exercising a critical faculty in determining what parts of 
each unverified account are to be accepted. But if a student reads 
political science aright, he has the opportunity of making a real 
and serious constructive effort for himself. Hence the result laid 
up by the mind ought to be recognised as consciously creative, 
and should above all clarify and verify all the previous historical 
work. 

This is largely recognised in our viva voce examination, 
where it is commonly held that an interrogation in political science 
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is the best method of ascertaining whether or not a doubtful 
first-class quality exists. 

It is obvious, however, that the character of this study is 
mainly determined by the amount of time allotted to it in any 
syllabus. 

At Oxford it is impossible, under present arrangements, to 
allow more than one term and part of a vacation. Consequently I 
find no time to teach anything beyond what has been called the 
philosophical side, the primacy of which is clearly indicated by 
the character of the prescribed books.! That this is the right 
method under existing conditions seems to be clear, for, as 
Aristotle said, “If principles are clearly grasped, their applica- 
tions will readily follow.” Yet it seems a pity that the applied 
or, as some would prefer to say, the practical side should be 
comparatively neglected. Probably it will, however, so remain 
at Oxford until the Honour School is divided into two parts after 
the example of Cambridge, Manchester and other universities. 

This is no place to make any detailed suggestions as to the 
changes which would be necessary under such an innovation, 
But I should hope, in that event, that political science would be 
allotted two papers. The former would be on much the present 
lines, with a closer and more intimate relation with ethics, and 
possibly even with elementary psychology. The latter would be 
devoted to the applications of the science, with a possible choice 
between the study of selected constitutions or different types of 
political administration. 

C. R. CRUTTWELL. 


1 J.e., Aristotle, Politics; Hobbes, Leviathan; Rousseau, Contrat Social. 
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COURSES OF STUDY IN HISTORY FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER ELEVEN } 


Tue history course designed for children between seven and 
eleven should have three main objectives. It should arouse 
imaginative sympathy with the great historical figures which 
exemplify the heroic virtues and other qualities which children 
of this age can most readily appreciate. It should widen the 
children’s mental horizon by an imaginative reconstruction of 
conditions differing from those to which they are accustomed. 
And it should awaken their interest in their own surroundings in 
such a way as to make them realise their link with the past; it 
should both stimulate and satisfy their curiosity as to the history 
of the objects and customs with which they are familiar. 

The child’s own intellectual needs at the age at which he is 
receiving instruction must be the governing consideration in 
making a syllabus. But the three selective principles formulated 
above will furnish a large body of material, and in arranging and 
treating this the teacher should bear in mind that he is laying the 
foundation for future work. Even in dealing with very young 
children the teacher who has to choose between two pieces of 
historical material suitable on psychological grounds should be 
biassed in his choice by consideration of future use. 

The child of eleven may reasonably be expected to have enough 
familiarity with a large number of the outstanding figures and 
events of human history to find them interesting. These should 
have been drawn from all periods and should have been treated in 
such a way as to leave him with knowledge which will furnish the 
starting-place of fresh interests and will be linked up with wider 
knowledge as he progresses. The teacher’s efforts to provide for 
the future, however, should never lead him to overlook the fact 

* A memorandum forwarded by the Council of the Association to the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Board of Education, in response to a letter from the 
seeretary of that committee (13 Dec, 1928), stating that it had been asked to 
inquire and report as to the courses of study suitable for children (other than 
children in Infants’ Departments) up to tho age of eleven in Elementary Schools, 
with special reference to the needs of children in rural areas. The letter con- 


tinued :— 
The pe ntalive Committee would much Ike to have before them the views of the Historical 
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that information unsuitably chosen or presented is merely 
sterilising. 

The syllabus from the age of seven to nine should be chosen 
from the whole range of general history. It should include those 
romantic tales of action which are the child’s heritage from early 
times, which are suited vo his understanding by their simplicity, 
and which will never have the same glamour if he hears them first 
in later life. It should also include some treatment not too 
fictitious in character of pre-history, which appeals strongly to 
young children by reason of the sharp contrast it affords with 
present conditions, and is valuable as an introduction to the idea 
of social co-operation. It should not omit the great epic stories 
derived from the early days of civilisation—tales from the Old 
Testament, the Norse sagas, the Homeric poems—unless these are 
to be dealt with in other lessons. For the first year (seven to 
eight) the stories should usually be self-contained, though cycles 
of stories may be used effectively in dealing with primitive life and 
such legendary material as the Trojan war. Throughout this 
year and the next, personal anecdote is the best means of approach ; 
though in the ninth year the stories may be lengthened and a 
wider range of motive can be appreciated. 

From nine to eleven the time should be devoted mainly to 
stories from English history and the foreign history connected with 
it. At this age most children develop a strong interest in nation- 
ality, and their curiosity as to social background is easily aroused. 
These tastes should to a great extent guide the trend of the work, 
and the syllabus should be so arranged that its central features are 
personalities, and intimate social detail and development. The 
child’s interest in environment should be carefully utilised, and the 
figures selected for treatment may well be chosen for the sake of 
the background they introduce as well as for their intrinsic 
interest : ¢.g., the life of Bede is an admirable subject, both as an 
interesting story and as a medium for conveying to the child what 
monasticism meant to the monk and to the outside world. 

There is little difficulty in finding stories which are both 
dramatic and significant in the early periods; but the motives of 
modern life are less easily appreciated by children, and there is a 
real danger that work on the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
will in the Junior School be confined almost exclusively to battle 
stories. The history of exploration, colonial expansion, transport 
and inventions generally, offers much appropriate material; this 
has in the past been inadequately used, chiefly because it has not 
found its way into the text-books and is consequently difficult of 
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access. It should form an important part of the syllabus between 
the ages of ten and eleven. 

Opinions differ as to the exact stage at which such topics as 
the origin of writing and of measurements of time and space should 
be taken. Some good teachers prefer to deal with them in the 
ninth year, in connection with the cycle of stories dealing with 
primitive life and the rise of culture; others defer them till work in 
other subjects has roused curiosity and has prepared the children 
for a more thorough and consecutive treatment than is possible at 
eight years old. 

From nine years onwards the children’s sense of time should be 
systematically cultivated by the regular use of simple time charts. 
At first these should be mainly pictorial; but towards the end of 
the period there is no difficulty in introducing numerical dates, and 
if the number of these is carefully limited there is little danger of 
making the work unduly mechanical. 

Some teachers treat the year ten to eleven as a preparation for 
the Secondary, Central and Senior Schools, and allow the syllabus 
for this year to be governed entirely by their supposed needs. 
This is not a suitable arrangement, since it is not compatible with 
the three principles indicated above. The child should leave the 
Junior School with the power to read a history book for himself + 
and to answer a simple question simply; this, with an interest in 
the subject and some bridgeheads of knowledge for future work, 
isthe best preparation for the upper school. The consolidation of 
the knowledge gained can and should be left to that school itself ; 
the syllabus of the Junior School ought not to be deformed out of 
deference to the assumed needs of a later stage. 

Story-telling must be the backbone of the method throughout 
these earlier years, especially with the younger children. There 
can be no sound history teaching without it, and skill and practice 
in this art are essential qualifications for the teacher. But while 
stimulus, and, to a great extent, elucidation must be given 
collectively, the application of the history lessons may well be 
individual; consequently handwork and dramatisation are often 
very valuable as supplementary methods. 

Handwork is mainly useful to illustrate development. It is a 
great advantage to the history teaching if some of the concrete 
features touched on in the history lessons can be worked out in the 
handwork period ; but it is not an advantage that mere games with 
clay and cardboard should be substituted for historical instruction. 

* Cf. the memorandum on history books for elementary schools printed in 


Hisrory, xii. 227 (October 1927). 
No. 54.—von. xiv. I 
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It is essential that any handwork that is undertaken should be 
accurate, and that it should not neutralise the effect which the 
history lesson is designed to produce: a castle constructed in 
coloured paper does not exemplify helpfully the strength of 
Norman fortification. 

As a mode of illustration and expression dramatic work is less 
important than handwork, except on the psychological side, It 
may be used occasionally and incidentally with children of seven 
or eight to make clear some practical point, e.g. the tactical 
advantage of Horatius at the bridge; and it is often valuable with 
children of nine or ten as a means of bringing out some feature in 
the story which would not otherwise have been realised. But 
dramatic work is not within the competence of all teachers, and it 
should never be forced on them. If it is taken it should arise 
spontaneously out of the children’s natural interest in a dramatic 
story dramatically presented. Prepared dramatisation is un- 
suitable at this stage; and while spontaneous dramatisation may 
be valuable as a revision, may lead to the realisation of motives not 
otherwise sufficiently vivid and may so bring out the psychological 
aspect of the story, it does not teach history as such. Children of 
this age are not capable of the independent research of which 
dramatisation should form the objective, and consequently 
dramatic work as a serious method of study is unsuitable for the 
Junior School. 

Illustrations are an essential factor in the work of children 
under eleven, both to give a sense of actuality and elucidate and 
clarify difficult points, and to furnish some general ideas as to 
the characteristic surroundings of the people of other epochs. 
Pictures used for demonstration must be sufficiently large to be 
seen all over the class-room, and good and authentic pictures are 
not often available on this scale. But a skilful teacher will 
extract a kindred service from a blackboard diagram, a text-book 
illustration, or even from a cutting fastened to the notice board 
for individual inspection ; and the teacher who is fortunate enough 
to secure the use of an epidiascope will have no further difficulty 
under this head. 

Systematic correlation between history and other subjects is 
not desirable in these early years; but the lines of demarcation 
between history and literature and history and geography have 
little significance at this stage. Legendary material may be taken 
at least as appropriately in the literature lesson as in the history 


1 The subject of illustrations is dealt with more fully in the memorandum upon 
school pictures issued by the Association, a copy of which was enclosed. 
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lesson; and when dealing with the rise of types of culture (e.g. 
pastoral life, and the origin of town life in the great river valleys) 
the geographical features are so important, and so interesting 
even to quite young children, that it is a matter of indifference 
whether this work is treated from the historical or from the 
geographical side. 

No special adaptation of syllabus for the country school is 
necessary for children under eleven. The principles which should 

the history scheme should be the same in town and 
country, though the obvious differences in the material available 
will affect the selection of local illustrations. But while the 
location of the rural school need not influence the syllabus, ite 
size must often do so. Many country schools are so small that 
the staff is not large enough to allow of the normal grading. In 
these the usual organisation of the syllabus by years does not 
apply. The work must be based on a different time grouping. 
The school with two teachers for children from seven to eleven 
will not present very serious difficulties. Children from seven to 
nine and from nine to eleven can be taught together, and the 
pupils can therefore work in two groups. The syllabus should be 
arranged in two-year cycles, stories from general history for the 
seven. to nine year-olds, and stories from English history, with 
emphasis on the social aspect, for the nine to eleven year-olds. 
Chronological confusion should be avoided by the use of a simple 
wall chart from the beginning of the course. With the little ones 
such: a chart need not show proportionate time distance, it will 
suffice if it shows sequence; but the use of some kind of time 
chart is essential for all children working under these conditions. 
The material in the syllabus may be arranged periodically or by 
aspect; all that is important is that it should be planned before- 
hand im a two-year cycle. Whether divided periodically or 
otherwise, both sections should traverse the same ground in the 
same year, so that, e.g., pupils leaving the seven-to-nine group 
having just dealt with stories from general history in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries should enter the later group 
as it is beginning work on the earlier periods of English history, 
and vice versa. 

When the school is so small that there is only one teacher to 
take children of all ages the problem is far more complicated. It 
isnot practicable in this subject greatly to modify the age grouping 
indicated above. Children of ten cannot be taught with children 
of eight or children of thirteen; children under seven are not 
wually ready for history teaching of any description; so that 

12 
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while it will be necessary here as in the larger under-staffed schools 
to arrange the work on a different time basis from that which 
normally obtains, this will yield only a partial solution of the 
problem, and the difficulty cannot be completely overcome 
without a further development of individual work. 

Where the teaching power is adequate, individual work as 
understood in connection with the Dalton plan is out of place 
before the age of eleven. For purposes of stimulus, elucidation, 
and guidance the human teacher is better than any apparatus for 
pupils of this age. But a school so under-staffed that even a two- 
year grouping does not meet its needs must perforce carry its 
individual work far beyond the application and preparation of 
material given by the teacher, since in such a school children 
must constantly be given something to do by themselves while the 
teacher is taking other groups. 

The possibility of utilising broadcast as a substitute for the 
stimulus lesson in this type of school should be explored, and the 
extensive and consistent use of lantern slides should be encouraged, 
since the difficulty of teaching children of different ages together is 
greatly reduced when the basis of instruction is pictorial. Here, 
too, the text-book which is supplementary to the lesson must be 
replaced by a reading book which will be a substitute for the lesson 
and provide its own stimulus. The problem of the very small 
school is really the problem of individual work, i.e., it is the 
problem of apparatus. It will not be solved till new apparatus 
(annotated pictures, guiding note-books, text-books with enter- 
taining exercises and puzzles) has been devised and popularised. 

One simple modification would, however, go far to overcome 
the difficulty of both the under-staffed school and the school (also 
gravely handicapped) which works on a system of six-monthly 
promotion. In neither of these classes of schools does the normal 
organisation by years apply, and a different time grouping has to 
be evolved. The difficulties are aggravated by the fact that all 
text-books published assume the normal system of yearly pro- 
motions. The issue of smaller and cheaper text-books or of the 
existing text-books in small and cheap sections, which could readily 
be adapted and re-combined, would go far towards removing some 
of the more serious difficulties of the abnormal school and of the 
overburdened teachers who staff it. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mrs. J. R. Green, who died on 28 May, was one of the earliest 
members of the Historical Association, and was our President from 
1915 to 1918. When the Association acquired History in 1916, and 
thenew series began, with Professor A. F’. Pollard as editor, she cordially 
supported the enterprise ; we owe much to her encouragement during 
those difficult years of war. Professor Tout desires to commemorate 
especially “the constant and ungrudging help she gave to ey 
scholars,” particularly those engaged in Celtic research ; and Dr. G. P. 
Gooch has kindly sent us the following appreciation of her work. 


The death of Alice Stopford Green removes from our midst a striking person- 
ality, a distinguished scholar, and a link with the remote past. It was her glory 
to be the wife and pupil and widow of John Richard Green, and the first half of 
her working life was passed under his banner. During the six years of their 

jage (1877-83) she co-operated with him in the Short Geography of the British 
Islee (1880), and when consumption had claimed its victim she edited his un- 
finished Conquest of England (1883). She afterwards revised the Short History 
(1888), and co-operated with Kate Norgate in the illustrated edition in four 
us volumes. She collected some of Green’s minor writings into two 
volumes, Historical Studies and Stray Studies (1903). She invited Leslie Stephen 
to use her husband’s correspondence as the foundation of a biography, and 
the delightful Letters of J. R. Green (1901) ought to have borne her name as 
jomtauthor. Finally, when the copyright of the Short History ran out, she added 
to the next edition issued by Macmillans (1916) a substantial epilogue on the 
nineteenth century.’ No historian, not even Creighton, has been more loyally 
orefficiently served by his widow. 

Mrs. Green’s independent historical work falls into two parts, the English 
and the Irish. The former includes the volume on Henry II (1888) which John 
Morley invited her to contribute to the well-known series “ Twelve English 
Statesmen.’’ It won recognition which encouraged her to undertake a larger 
work. Town Life in the Fifteenth Century (1894) was dedicated to her husband’s 
memory, and its preface resounds with his praise. Since J. R. Green’s brilliant 
sketch of the early life of English towns, she wrote, the study had advanced but 
little, and his pages still presented the most vivid and suggestive picture. The 
subject, indeed, had been strangely neglected, and even the labours of an amateur 
might be of use: ‘“‘ The only training or guidance I have ever had in historical 
work was in a very brief period during which I was able to watch the method 
and understand the temper in which his work was done.’’ When his days were 
numbered her husband had expressed a wish that she should study some problems 
of medieval history ; these volumes were the first-fruits. Such a work, she added, 
could only be closed ‘‘ with feelings of compunction and dismay.”’ Despite this 
modest exordium the two substantial volumes were warmly welcomed. She 
had worked hard at her sources, she was in love with her subject, and her style 
was almost as full of warmth and colour as that of her master. Her lights 
and shades were often too strong and too sharply delimited, and the reputation 
of the work no longer stands where it did a generation ago. But it was useful 
pioneering, and it revealed the ardent love of liberty and self-government which 
oe shared with her husband, and which she was henceforth to display on a wider 


Mrs. Green was Irish in every fibre of her being, and the last thirty years of 
her life were devoted to the service of her country. The chapter on the conquest 
of Ireland in her Henry J] contained a sentence which may serve as @ summary 
other teaching : ‘“‘ They could destroy the native civilisation, but they could set 
nothing in its place.’ Loving her native land with passionate intensity, she 
was both saddened and enraged by its tragic destinies; and its material sufferings 
had been coupled with what she believed to be a systematic and successful 


1 Reviewed in History, i, 239 (Jan. 1917). 
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suppression of historical truth. The Making of Ireland and ite Undoing, 12099- 
1600 (1908) opened the campaign which continued for twenty years. The 
militant preface took up the gauntlet which had been thrown down by generations 
of Anglo-Saxon and Protestant writers. ‘‘ There is no more pious duty to alll of 
Irish birth than to help in recovering from centuries of obloquy the memory of 
noble men, Irish and Anglo-Irish, who built up the civilisation that once adorned 
their country.” It was too soon to attempt a full-dress history of early and 
medieval Ireland, for the materials had still to be collected and scrutinised. Her 
task was to illustrate Irish civilisation ‘‘ before the immense destruction of the 
Tudor wars,” and she contented herself in her first volume with trade and in. 
dustries, education and learning. The book was warmly welcomed by Irish 
patriots, and sharply attacked by English and Ulster historians. Its bias, indeed, 
is a8 obvious as the corresponding prejudice of a rival school. It was an eloquent 

for the defendant, not the cool summing-up of the judge on the bench, 
She argued that Ireland had not been a land of savages and barbarism, and she 
collected a mass of evidence in support of her case. There is no finality in such 
pioneering work; but history owes much to such brilliant amateurs, and her 
testimony cannot be overlooked. 

Three years later Mrs. Green published the most popular of her writings. 
The volume in the Home University Library entitled Irish Nationality (1911) may 
be recommended to those who desire to understand the feelings of a subject race. 
Many rills went to the making of the impetuous torrent of Sinn Fein, and among 
them was this little book, full of love and anger, learning and eloquence, in 
which, characteristically enough, nearly half the space was devoted to the period 
before the English conquest. In the following year some lectures and articles 
were gathered into a small volume entitled T'he Old Irish World. Of the five items 
it contains one, “ Tradition in Irish History” (reprinted from the Nineteenth 
Century), is a reply to Robert Dunlop’s attack in the Quarterly on the Making of 
Ireland; another, “The Way of History,” crosses swords with such doughty 
antagonists as Mahaffy, Bagwell and Orpen. Her last important work appeared 
in 1925. Aided by her valued friend John MacNeill, ‘‘ our leading guide in old 
Irish history,”’ who generously lent her his materials, Mrs. Green’s History of the 
Irish State to 1014+ was offered to the public as “ the first continuous and 
reasonable account of the Irish Commonwealth down to the death of its greatest 
leader, Brian Boru.” Like the Making of Ireland, the book made no pretence to 
be @ political history. Once again we are — with studies of the race, 
the institutions, St. Patrick, the Church, and other aspects and personages of a 
dim and distant age. The book aroused less controversy than its predecessor, 
for the period lay further off and the tone was less polemical. 

At the end of the Great War Mrs. Green returned to her native land. Despite 
her disapproval of the violence which disgraced those fevered years of civil strife, 
she rejoiced to see an Irish parliament once more sitting in Dublin. Idealist 
though she was, she was also a realist, and she gladly accepted the offer of a seat 
in the Senate of the Free State. 

The most remarkable aspect of Mrs. Green was neither her scholarship nor 
her politics, but her personality. During her later years in London I was 4 
frequent visitor to her house in Grosvenor Road. She reminded me of a flame, 
for she could scorch as well as warm and illuminate. Living in a world of ideals 
more real to her than material things, she loved servants of humanity like Mary 
Kingsley, er Casement, and E. D. Morel, who dared and suffered greatly for 
their faith. er books, like herself, were a perpetual challenge to indifference 
es seumgnooeneyy @ perpetual reminder that neither men nor nations live by 
bi one. 


* * * * *” * * 


Weare indebted to Professor J. H. Baxter and Professor Sir Charles 
Firth for the following notes on Cardinal Gasquet and Mrs. Lomas. 
Professor Baxter writes : 


By the death at Rome on 5 April of his Eminence Cardinal Francis Aidan 
Gasquet, O.5.B., English historical studies have lost a well-known and almost 
monumental representative. Born in 1846, Cardinal Gasquet had reached 
ripe age end had e long record of important activity behind him, and if latterly his 
pon wae less in use, he retained his absorbing interest in the English Middle Ages, 
ond his ready sympathy, encouragement and suggestive help were generously st 
the disposal of students desirous of consulting the treasures under his care. His 
early education had been received at Downside; he wae superier of the Bene- 
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' See the review by Professor Powicke, Hisrony, xi. 56 (April 1926). 
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dietine monastery and the —— of St. Gregory there from 1378 till 1884. His 
lif@-was comparatively uneventful, reaching ite zenith in his appointment to the 
i in 1914; it passed for the most part in that studious quiet charac- 
teristio of the best Benedictine tradition. His achievernent was considerable, 
and it was all inspired by enthusiasm for the pre-Reformation Church in England, 
ofwhieh he was a resolute champion and a sympathetic historian. It is hardly 
to recall the lengthy series of learned volames he published between 
sipand 1922: his Henry V/1I and the English monasteries (1888-9), Edward VI 
and the Book of Common Prayer, in collaboration with the late Edmund Bishop 
(1890), 4 Sketch of Monaatic Vonatitutional History (1896), The Eve of the Refor- 
mation (1900), English Monastic Life, and A Short History of the Catholie Church 
iw England (1903), Henry III and the Church (1905), Lord Acton and hia Circle 
and Parish Life in Mediaeval Nngland (1906), down to his Monastic Life im the 
Middle Ages (1922). Gasquet possessed the eye for new materials and many of 
his books brought to light valuable and neglected information, which he expounded 
with great learning and ability. He was singularly well-informed and pains- 
and his temper was for the most part conciliatory and calm; but his 
strength lay rather in discovery than in exegesis and his work often shows traces 
ofiaste and impatience, resulting in slips and inaccuracies which were tempera- 
mental and, perhaps, unavoidable to one of his character. His writings broke 
muchfresh ground and exerted considerable influence upon the study of the English 
Middle Ages, both by attraction and by repulsion, for from beginning to end 
Cardinal Gasquet was an admirable example of the honest partisan mind, un- 
shaken in its convictions, unsparing in its admirations, and undisguised in its 
loyalties. Yet, though often controversial, he was no controversialist, and he 
tended to impart to his work some of the idealism which marked his nature. Some 
obhis-writings will remain standard authorities on their period or their subject ; 
but:perhaps his real service lay in the encouragement he so generously accorded 
toothers, and in the warmth with which he seconded their efforts to explore the 
restores over which, as Prefect of the Vatican Archives, he had presided since 
1918; That was characteristic of the pioneer spirit of the man, and it is in itself 
agoodly contribution to historical learning. 
* * * * * * * 


Mrs. Lomas, who had been officially connected with the Public 
Record Office since 1895, and had been working for the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission since 1897, also died in April. Of her Sir 
Gitaries Firth writes : 

Mrs. Sophie Crawford Lomas was the niece of the better known Mrs. Mary 
Anne Everett Green. Mrs. Green, whose maiden name was Wood, began her 
historical career by publishing in 1846, at the age of twenty-eight, three volumes 
ot Letters by Royal and Illustrious Ladies of Great Britain, written between the 
years: 1000 and 1550, transcribed by her from the originals in the British Museum 
and other libraries and the State Paper Office. She followed this work up by 

ishing Lives of the Princesses of England, in six volumes, which appeared 

1849 and 1855. Meanwhile, in 1853, she had begun her life-work on the 
State Papers. When I knew her she had a room in a tumbledown building in 
the Rolls Yard. I went to see her there two or threo times about some papers 
temewhere about 1890, and when she had given me the information she said : 
“{ began working at Calendars with Mr. John Bruce just before the Crimean 
War; but I am giving them up, for I’m getting quite an old woman now.” I 
intimated that this alleged fact was invisible to the eye of a young historian, 
and she shook her white curls at me with amusement. By this time she had 
completed 33 volumes of State Papers (Domestic series), covering the reign of 
James I, the Commonwealth and Protectorate, and about ten years of the reign 
of Charies IT. 

Five volumes of a Calendar of the papers of the Committee for Compounding 
with Delinquents, and three volumes of that of the Committee for Advance of 

> ing with the period 1642-60, also appeared under her name, between 
1888and 1893; but much of the work was done by her niece, Mrs. Lomas, under 
direction. Mrs. Lomas had been educated at Owens College, Manchester 
(where her father, William Crawford Williamson,' who had married Mrs. Green's 
suter, Sophia Wood, was Professor of Natural History), in the time of Dr. A. W. 


* The article upon him in the Dict, Nat. Biog. (xxi, 481 in the reissue) 
omite her name in the list of his children. Cf. the article on M. A, E. Wood 
(Mrs. Green) in the same volume, and the obituary notice of Mrs. Lomas in 
Che Times, 25 April, 1920.—Ep. 
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Ward. When she finished her studies there, Dr. Ward, as she told me, described 


her as a pretty girl. I saw no reason for doubting the correctness of his 
statement, though she had two grown-up daughters when I met her. She 
calendared some Elizabethan State Papers (Foreign series), did fourteen volumes 
of Reports for the Historical Manuscripts Commission, wrote papers in the 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, and edited very admirably her 
aunt’s life of Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia. She loved Dr. 8. R. Gardiner, which 
was easy, and tried to help him, which was difficult. He preferred to do all his 
work for himself. So all she could do was to feed him with titbits from the 
State Papers, which was like offering a bear the currants out of a bun. Her 
best work was the edition of Carlyle’s Cromwell in three volumes, published in 
1904. It added about 150 letters to those collected by Carlyle, removed from 
the text the mistakes contributed by him, added a number of useful notes, and 
supplied a competent index. What the publisher paid for it I never knew; 
but, after all, what porridge got John Keats? Mrs. Lomas helped me in pre. 
paring lists of ambassadors and many other things, and we had an enormous 
correspondence. Some of her notebooks I gave to the Institute of Historical 
Research, and some of her aunt’s manuscript collections, given me by Sir A. W. 
Ward, I gave to the Bodleian. They worked without stint, and without any 
public recognition, for the benefit of all historians. 
* *” * * * * * 

Or the many achievements of Lord Rosebery, who died on 25 
May, only those in one field can be commemorated here. His work 
as an historian began with the life of Pits in the “ Twelve English 
Statesmen ” series, published in 1891, and included books on Sir 
Robert Peel (1899), Napoleon: the last phase (1900), Oliver Cromwell 
(1900), Chatham : his early life and connections (1910), and a volume 
of Miscellanies (1921). All were brilliantly written, and soundly 
based upon much reading ; but their special value lies, of course, in 
the fact that they are interpretations of the lives of great statesmen 
by one who himself belonged to their ranks, and could therefore 
estimate their work from a standpoint which no academic historian, 
however able and sympathetic, can attain. Among his other services 
to historical learning were the cordial and very effective support 
which, as Chancellor of the University of London, he gave to the 
Institute of Historical Research, from the time when the scheme for 
it was first launched, in 1920; and, quite recently, his gift of a magni- 
ficent collection 1 of rare Scottish books and pamphlets, mainly of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to the National Library of 
Scotland. 

* * “ * * % * 

WE have to lament the premature death, at the age of forty-one, 
of Sir Geoffrey Butler, Fellow, and Librarian from 1912 to 1925, 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, who did much to make the 
great collection there of Archbishop Parker’s manuscripts more 
accessible to students, edited the Hdmondes Papers for the Rox- 
burgh Club (1914), and wrote The Tory Tradition (1914), Studies in 
Statecraft (1920), and, in collaboration with Mr. S. Maccoby, The 
Development of International Law (1928). Two other historical writers 
who have recently died were students of the past of great cities, Italian 
and English : Mme. Alethea Wiel (née Lawley), author of the volume 
on Venice (1894) in the “‘ Story of the Nations ” series, of those on 
Verona (1902) and Bologna (1923) in that of ‘‘ Medieval Towns,” and 
of The Navy of Venice (1910), with other works on cognate subjects; 
and Dr. William Martin, an authority on patent law and its history, 
whose spare time was devoted to London topography. On this he 
wrote several important papers, including some in the T'’ransactions of 
the London and Middlesex Archeological Society (new series, volumes 11 


1 Described in The Times of 10 Jan. 1928. 
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andiv), which much elucidate the problem, hitherto very obscure, of the 

relation to each other and the value as evidence of early printed maps 

and views of London. 
* * 


* * * * bd 


Tax appointments for next session include that of Mr. E. F. Jacob, 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, to be Professor of Medieval 
History in the University of Manchester ; of Miss A. Elizabeth Levett, 
Reader in Economic History, to be Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of London (Westfield College); and of Mr. J. F. Rees, Professor 
of Commerce in the University of Birmingham, to be Principal of 
University College, Cardiff. The list of King’s birthday honours this 
year included knighthoods conferred upon Mr. J. W. Headlam-Morley, 
who has recently retired from the post of historical adviser to the 
Foreign Office; on Dr. W. S. Holdsworth, Vinerian Professor in 
English Law at Oxford, lately member of the Indian States Inquiry 
committee; and on Jadu Nath Sarkar, late Vice-chancellor of the 
University of Calcutta, a well-known authority on the Muhammadan 
empire in India, who has been described as “ the Bengalee Gibbon.” ? 

* *” * ok * BS ok 


Tue Alexander Prize of the Royal Historical Society, for an essay 
based upon original research, has been awarded this year (for the first 
time, we believe) to an American scholar, Dr. F. 8. Rodkey, of Miami 
University, Ohio. His subject was Lord Palmerston’s policy for the 
rejuvenation of Turkey, 1839-41. Essays for next year must be sent 
in by 31 March 1930, the subject having been approved beforehand 
by the Literary Director. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Society, 22 Russell Square, W.C.1. 


* * * * * cg * 


As a sequel to the notes in our last number (pp. 48-51) on efforts 
now being made to safeguard historical documents, we are permitted 
to reprint extracts from letters contributed to The Times by the 
Master of the Rolls (Lord Hanworth), describing the progress made 
under his direction in arranging for suitable depositories for manorial 
records and in the compilation of a register of manors. 

In the letter published on 25 February 1928 he referred to that of 
March 1927 (reprinted in History, xii. 137), stated that since then 
rt in Hertfordshire and for Cheshire had been approved and 
information for the register received from various lords and stewards 
of manors, and continued :— 


Tam glad to be able to say that valuable help has been given in some counties. 
A letter from the Marquess of Exeter and others on behalf of the Northampton- 
shire Record Society, inviting the deposit of local manorial records or information 
about them, appeared in The Times of 30 September 1927; and a similar letter 
from the Earl of Dartmouth on behalf of the William Salt Library at Stafford 
was circulated on 15 November. The Yorkshire Archzxological Society have 
begun the compilation of a list of Yorkshire manorial records, and Sussex has 
taken effective steps in the same direction. A list of Surrey manorial records 
is being prepared for, and printed by, the Ancient Monuments and Records 
Committee of the Surrey County Council * with the collaboration of the Surrey 
Record Society, who also will issue the list as a section of their Guide to Surrey 
documents.* ‘These examples might well be followed in other counties. 


1 See the review of some of his works in History, vii. 58 (April 1922). 
* Not only this, but similar lists of parish and borough records have now 
been published. They may be obtained from the County Hall, Kingston-on- 
8, price 5s. each. 
* The “‘ General Introduction and Scheme” for this Guide to Archives and 
other collections of Documents relating to Surrey, by C. Hilary Jenkinson (1925), 
has been published both in the Surrey Archeological Collections, xxxvi. 1-23, and 
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But though much information has been received, and an increasing number of 
documents have been offered for Sonar much yet remains to be done. i 
I request all lords and stewards who have not yet done so tosend me partion 
of any manors and court rolls or the like. I invite any who may not be perso 
interested in the manorial documents in their possession to communicate with me 
with a view to their deposit at some approved lib or museum, where they 
will be accessible to students. It will S remembered that the rights of owners 
who take due care of their documents are safeguarded by the Acts. 

I must, however, refer to one important matter. © Keeper of the Mann. 
scripts in the Henry E. Huntington Library at San Marino, California, hag 
courteously informed me that there are there, among other things, Battle Ab 
charters, a collection of documents from Stowe House dating from 1170, be 
muniments of the Earl of Huntingdon and the Earl of Ellesmere; in all a very 
large number of documents relating to English history which are at present entirely 
uncatalogued. This is disquieting. 

I am, therefore, the more grateful for the patriotism and foresight shown by 
those who have already made presents to the Record Office—in particular, Mr, 
W. C. Colls, of Peterborough, wee has given the manor rolls of Chatteris-Ramsey 
dating from 1555 to 1740. . 

* os * * * x 


On 8 February 1929 the Master of the Rolls was able to report 
steady progress : the register now includes over 9000 manors, existing or 
obsolete. It is still, however, far from complete : the number of manors 
in England alone has been estimated at from 18,000 to 20,000, of which 
probably 12,000 are extant. He noted the publication of the Surrey 
list of Court rolls, and the valuable work being done elsewhere :— 


The Oxfordshire Record Society is proposing to compile a similar list. The 
Hertfordshire County Council has issued a circular inviting the lords of manors 
to deposit with it all manorial records which are no longer in current use. North. 
ongnenae is building a strong room for the like purpose. .. . 

any owners have already given generously, notably Lord Cobham, who 
recently presented a further collection of manorial records and other manuscripts 
to the Birmingham Reference Library, where they are receiving careful attention. 

There is, of course, no desire to interfere with the proper custody by a lord 
of a manor of the documents in his possession; but I hope that lords who do not 
need, or wish, to retain such documents in their own custody, or in that of their 
stewards, will give directions that the documents be transferred to some local 
library, museum, or society, authorised to receive them, under conditions which, 
while protecting the rights of the lord, will render the records accessible to bona- 
fide students. 

There must also be in private hands, in addition to purely manorial documents 
many other records of historical interest. While these remain unknown and 
inaccessible, they represent so much loss to the nation. I would therefore 
appeal to the owners to join in the good work now in progress, and to make the 
existence of such documents known to their local antiquarian or historical society, 
or to the governing body of the approved depository for the county, or, directly, 
to the Weonstary of the Public Record Office. ‘ . = 

* 4% * 


Tae manor and the parish were often aspects of the same 
community, though in area they seldom coincided ; but, as we remarked 
two years ago (History, xii. 138), the parish records, although equally 
valuable historical material, have not, like the manorial, been effectively 
protected by law. With the exception of the registers, responsibility 
for them falls between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, and is 
entirely local. The Surrey lists 1 show that the present distribution 
of the various documents which were produced in the course of adminis- 
tration by the old vestries is quite haphazard: as a general rule the 
thai abe nc a ee ee 


by the Surrey Record Society, as their Number xxiii. Number xxiv of that series 
isa — to those in the Record Office, by M. 8. Giuseppi, and Numbers xxvi, 
xxvili and xxix are the lists of parish records, court rolls, and borough records 
respectively, by Miss D. L. Powell, also published by the Gounty Council. We 
hope to print a review of these shortly. 

1 In these various parish documents are included among the borough records. 
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earlier ones appear to be at the church, those of the nineteenth century 
with the present local authority, though there are many exceptions ; 
those of the eighteenth century may be e by either, or be divided 
between them. If other County Councils follow the Surrey example, 
their printed lists will to some extent protect the records; and mean- 
while action has been taken upon the report of the commission of the 
Church Assembly which we noticed in 1927. A Parochial Registers and 
Records Measure (19 and 20 George V, No. 1)! passed by that Assembly 
has been presented by Parliament for the royal assent, and is now in 
force. It gives the bishops power to establish diocesan record offices, 
in which any registers not in actual use, and “ any deeds or documents 
of value as historical records,’’ may be deposited by the minister con- 
cerned; and when such a record office has been established the bishop 
may have the registers and other parochial records in his diocese 
inspected, and, if any are found in danger of loss or damage, may order 
that, unless adequate steps are taken to remove the danger, they shall 
be deposited there. Provision is also made for documents to be 
temporarily removed thither in order to be available for Ser or 
other reproduction. The bishop’s orders, once given, may be enforced 
by the county court; but as far as he himself is concerned the whole 
measure is permissive. It is to be hoped, however, that the ventilation 
of the subject will lead to the provision of a record office in every 
diocese, and that, as the Archbishop of Canterbury said in the House 
of Lords on 30 April, “the mere passing of the Measure will be an 
incentive to ministers, churchwardens, and church councils to feel the 
same pride in their registers and records as they are increasingly showing 
in the fabric of their churches.” 
* * * * a * * 

FINALLY, we are glad to note the completion of one stage of a 
movement, initiated, we understand, by Colonel Josiah Wedgwood 
(author of a Parliamentary History of his own county of Stafford), to 
discover and make available more material for the history of parliament. 
A year ago a deputation, backed by a memorial signed by a large 
majority of members of the then House of Commons, explained to the 
Prime Minister the inadequacy of the old lists in the Blue books known 
collectively as the Official Return of Members, and asked for a committee 
to consider the publication of a full and correct list, to 1832, with any 
particulars now to be ascertained of contests, polls and parties. Mr. 
Baldwin answered that it was largely a question of money, and the depu- 
tation suggested that the first step was to discover sources of informa- 
tion, and that much of the work might be voluntary. After further 
agitation the Prime Minister stated on 18 December last, in reply to a 
question in the House, that the Government would agree to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to make a preliminary survey; and on 
25 March it was announced that the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury had appointed a Committee on the records of past members 
of the House of Commons, with the following terms of reference :— 

To report on the materials available for a record of the personnel and politics 
of past members of the House of Commons from 1264-1832, and on the cost and 
desirability of publication, while safeguarding public funds against any large 
charge for collecting, editing, or publishing the materials. 

Colonel Wedgwood was appointed Chairman, the other members 
being Major J. J. Astor, Lieut.-Col. John Buchan, Sir William Bull, 


_} Copies maybe obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, W.C.2, 
price 34d. post free. 
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Sir Robert Hamilton, and Mr. C. Hanbury, all M.P.’s; Mr. L, B. 
Namier, Professor J. E. Neale, Mr. William Page, F.S.A., Professor 
A. F. Pollard, F.B.A., Dr. C. W. Previté-Orton, Mr. A. E. Stam 

F.S.A. (Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records), Mr. C. L. Stocks 
(Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury), and Professor Tout, F.B.A.; 
with Mr. L. A. Abraham of the House of Commons Office and Mr. 
M. C. B. Dawes, F.S.A., of the Public Record Office, as joint secretaries, 


* x Ea * * * * 


WE wish the committee all success in its labours, and hope that it 
will lay foundations for work far beyond the scope of its reference, 
As Professor Pollard pointed out, in a letter read when the Prime 
Minister received the deputation, on 17 June, 1928 : 


Parliamentary institutions are the greatest contribution made by England 
to the civilisation of the world; and wherever they exist they have been modelled, 
deliberately or unconsciously, upon the Mother of Parliaments. Yet we have 
never cared, as a nation, to provide adequate materials for its history or means for 
its understanding. Much of the past of the House of Commons is obscure for 
lack of information about its personnel, its elections, and its procedure. Perhaps 
the most illustrious of its Speakers was Sir Thomas More; he sat in the House 
from 1504 till his elevation to the Woolsack in 1529, but we do not know a single 
constituency for which he sat and hardly the names of a dozen of his colleagues, 
The origin and the early development of the Speakership are themselves enshrouded 
in darkness; and we know next to nothing of how and why members were chosen, 
or how they individually acted, for the first half of Parliament’s existence. 

The work will be voluntary to a large extent; some of it too may be paid for 
out of other sources than the National Exchequer. A few ancient boroughs have 
produced at their own expense admirable material for their Parliamentary 
history; it should not be difficult for a Select Committee to stimulate others to 
emulate these few in local patriotism, and to illustrate the way in which England 
was made into one body politic out of its diverse elements. We want not merely 
to preserve our national monuments of brick and stone, but to make a national 
monument of the history of the institution in which, politically, we live and move 
and have our being. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mrs. D. P. Dosson, Chairman of the Wireless Committee of the 
Council of the Association, writes from 11 Cambridge Park, Redland, 
Bristol :— 

The Council is inquiring into the use of wireless history lessons in 
schools, and will be grateful for the co-operation of any teachers who 
have made use of such lessons. 

Opinions will be welcomed on points such as the value of the 
lessons in different classes of schools, whether they should be supple- 
mentary to the ordinary lessons or break fresh ground, and what 
subjects have proved most useful; with any other criticism that may 
present itself. Suggestions as to suitable topics for wireless lessons, 
or on any other aspect of such teaching, will also be gladly received. 

Letters should be sent to me, if possible, before the beginning of 
October, for the next meeting of the Council. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS 


L.—Tue INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


In 1884 Arnold Toynbee’s Lectures on the Industrial Revolution of 
the Eighteenth Century in England were issued in book form. The 
general currency of the term “ the industrial revolution” dates from 
then, and the conventional popular account of the changes summarised 
in that term derived its colouring and its main features from Toynbee’s 
analysis. Necessarily Toynbee’s exploration of the ground had been 
tentative and he did not live to make it in any sense complete.1 But 
the qualities of his work and the date of its appearance gave it high 

ignificance and a lasting influence. - He dealt with an aspect of history 

which had been too much neglected; his work was published just 
when, the franchise having been extended to the farthest conceivable 
limit, a heightened and visibly widening concern with social and 
economic as well as political issues was attracting the best minds; there 
was @ growing dissatisfaction with dogmatic laissez faire and a new 
interest in education, of adults as well as juveniles; a trade depression 
of varying intensity had already lasted for a decade and had evoked a 
good deal of by no means insignificant national introspection; Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty, written in 1879, had begun to disturb 
many @ serious middle-class mind; the Fabian Society had started its 
work of peaceful penetration . . . and so one might go on. A good 
heart prevailed, but a bad conscience was rapidly developing. Others 
beside the leaders of working-class movements began to question the 
necessity of the existence of great wealth and great poverty side by 
side. A complacent attitude to social evils was no longer tolerable. 
Whence came these evils? ‘‘ The industrial revolution of the eighteenth 
century ... Thus a new generalisation was added to the text-books, 
and the bad character of the period of Toynbee’s study was indelibly 
stamped upon it. 

A great deal of work has been done in recent years upon the origin 
and characteristics of the industrial revolution.2 A longish series of 
historical revisions could be devoted to it. The purpose of this revision 
is to show the general tendency of that work and no more. How far 
does Toynbee’s conception of the industrial revolution still hold the 
field? Is the orthodox text-book version of this most important phase 
of economic development reasonably reliable ? 

“The Industrial Revolution” is an epigrammatic description of a 
period. That period is usually taken as dating from the accession of 
George III and ending approximately with the accession of Queen 
Victoria. There is more agreement about its opening than its closing 
date, though there are some accounts which prefer to start from 1776 
rather than from 1760. The conventional narrative of economic change 


_? See Sir William Ashley on “‘ A Notebook of Arnold Toynbee ” in Economic 
History Review, Vol. i. No. 1 (1927), p. 135. 

* A select a hy, by Dr. Eileen Power, The Industrial Revolution, has 
recently been publis od by the Economic History Society (see History, xiii. 184). 
To the references there given may be added T. 8, Ashton and J. Sykes, The Coal 
[ in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, Manchester University 
Press, 1929, and the following articles in the Economic History Series of the 
Beonomie Journal : ‘‘ The Early Lancashire Tool Trade” (T. 8. Ashton, Jan. 
1926), “‘ The Cotton Market in 1799” (S. Dumbell, Jan. 1926), and “A Turn- 
Out of Bolton Machine-Makers in 1831” (G. W. Daniels, Jan. 1928). The author 
of this article has attempted to summarise the main features of the revolution in 
& short essay under the same title, published by Longmans in the series of 
Workers’ Educational Association Outlines. 
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in these crowded decades comprises an account of agriculture, industry 
trade, finance, communications, population and economic policy; the 
industrial and social evils of the period are described; chartism and 
other manifestations of working-class discontent are analysed; f 
and other remedial legislation is outlined. The narrative usually peters 
out, rather quaintly, with the Great Exhibition of 1851 or with a brief 
mention of belated extensions of the franchise or the establishment of 
education. That there is a conventional account of the 
industrial revolution no one who has ever marked School Certificate 
papers can doubt! Its general character can be gathered from the 
unquestioning acceptance of so question-begging a phrase as “‘ the evils 
of the industrial revolution.” 
Economic historians are increasingly reluctant to employ the term 
“ industrial revolution.” Professor Clapham, in his massive and 
authoritative work, An Economic History of Modern Britain,' avoids 
the use of it, and Professor Unwin openly doubted the wisdom of its 
continued employment.? But there is an irresistible need for some 
standard description of the period during which the first phenomena 
of the rise of industrialism became clearly discernible, and it is doubtful 
whether the accepted term can now be displaced. A colourless phrase 
like “ the transition to industrialism ” would, however, approximate 
much nearer to the reading of the period which now prevails. For the 
economic historian, like the economist, resents the suggestion that 
“revolution ” is an appropriate designation of the slow building-up of 
new forces and new forms of economic organisation, and he denies the 
implication that anything like an economic bouleversement ever took 
place. A new-comer to the study of economic history who had never 
heard the term “the industrial revolution” would probably never 
devise any such phrase after reading Mr. Clapham’s work: he might, 
though it is by no means certain, after reading the books of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond, if those books had not happened to contain it. It is 
not that there is any doubt of the fundamental importance of the 
forces which have made the England of to-day so different from the 
England of George III. Nor is there any question of the grimness of 
many phases of life in both urban and rural areas, and of their close 
association with the material progress of the period. But there is 
general agreement that the conventional account of the industrial 
revolution is inexact and indiscriminate. There is, further, an uneasy 
feeling that a warped sense of values has unduly distorted the story, 
or that the story as commonly presented in some measure derives, 
consciously or unconsciously, from political propagandism rather than 
from objective historical inquiry. the popular version of the industrial 
revolution thus illustrates too faithfully the perennial difficulty and the 
perennial fascination of the study of recent history. 

To a considerable extent the research of the last few years has been 
devoted to the antecedents and the earlier phases of the industrial 
revolution. It has been considerably enriched by the unfolding of 
new sources of evidence, the most conspicuous being the business papers 
of important manufacturing units. The general effect of this work 

1 Cambridge University Press, 1926. See review in History, xiii. 75 
(April 1928), 

® Bee Studies in Economic a edited by R. H. Tawney, 1927, p. 15. | 

® See, ¢.g., the preface to G. Unwin’s Samuel Oldknow and the Arkwrighis 
(Manchester University Press, 1924). Such material has been invaluable in the 
work of Unwin and Daniels on the cotton industry, Ashton and Hamilton on 


the metallurgical industries, Lord on the steam engine, and Ashton and Sykes 
on the coal industry. 
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has been to necessitate the abandonment of the year 1760 as representing 
in any large way an industrial starting-point. Mr. Ashton has pushed 
pack Darby’s discovery, or rediscovery, of the value of coke as an 
jron-smelting agent to the first decade of the eighteenth century. 
Professor Unwin declared that the adoption by a group of Stockport 
rs in 1732 of the Lombe silk-throwing machinery marked 
anepoch in the rise of the factory system. Professor Daniels, searching 
out the early history of the cotton industry, demonstrated that it had 
a history of continuous expansion from its first rather shadowy start in 
the seventeenth century. Mr. Clapham has pointed out that no single 
British industry had passed through a complete technical revolution 
pefore 1830, and that the grip of machinery on the final textile 
was not always a new thing. It has been recognised that industries 
like brewing and soap-boiling had a record of big-scale production long 
before the industrial revolution set in, and that the industrial relation- 
ships of the era of the domestic system were definitely capitalistic in 
character. The independent producer of the domestic system has too 
often been seen through a sentimental haze obscurely: his leisure was 
often involuntary, his reward for labour done inadequate, his workshop 
home not a children’s playground. The quality of his independence 
has been strained; the industrial worker was, in fact, often enough a 
worker at piece-rates. Thus it would appear that wherever the story 
is picked up, it shades into a remote but rather similar past, and into a 
continuous and rather similar future. For, just as there is no satis- 
factory starting-point, so there is no very satisfactory stopping-place. 
The work of Darby and Wilkinson and Cort, and the other heroes of 
Mr. Ashton’s Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution, leads directly 
to that of Neilson and Bessemer and Siemens and Gilchrist-Thomas. 
The history of improved communications cannot stop short with the 
Duke of Bridgewater and Brindley, or George Stephenson and Fulton. 
It forms a unity with that of Brassey and the export of British capital 
and technique, with the iron screw-steamer and the Parsons turbine. 
On the side of business organisation, the Companies’ Act of 1862 looks 
back as well as forward. The industrial revolution was in no sense 
complete until the limited liability company had taken shape, and by 
then the process of industrial concentration was visible and the combine 
wae round the next corner. As a jocular commentator put it, for the 
discomfort or discomfiture of examination candidates, “ Pass students 
know there was an industrial revolution, honours students know there 
was not.” At all events, the extension in time, backwards and forwards, 
of the process of industrial expansion and industrial mechanisation has 
eliminated from the industrial revolution its cataclysmic character. 

The revision of the chronology of the industrial revolution is not 
the only contribution made by latter-day research. There are also 
ignificant differences of emphasis and interpretation. The conven- 
tional narrative of the industrial revolution makes too much of the 
coming of the great inventions. The tendency now is, while allowing 
much to the genius of individual inventors like Crompton and Watt, 
to interpret their work in relation to their environment. The older 
versions of the industrial revolution were written largely in terms of 
cotton and the steam-engine. To-day there is less certainty that the 
pase of the cotton industry was typical, and the penetration of 

ustry by the steam-engine has been shown to have been surprisingly 
slow. A good deal of work of a comparative kind remains to be done 
before the fundamental causes of industrial expansion are quite clear. 
But there is general assent to the interpretation of the industrial revolu- 
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tion as consequent upon a considerable preceding commercial expansion, 
The coming of “ the great inventions ” then appears as being primarily 
due to an increasing difficulty in the handling of growing markets, ang 
those industries which first experienced that sort of necessity are thog 
that developed most rapidly. That the great inventions led di 
to the factory system—the initiation of which remains as the 
heart of the industrial revolution—is not doubted, and it is this which 
remains the best of justifications for the continued use of the term 
industrial revolution. But the element of surprise has gone, or largely 
gone, out of the great inventions. The fact that their origin has in 
many cases been a matter of controversy, and the similar fact that 
in different places different inventors were hitting upon the same idea 
at the same time, have emphasized the social character of invention, 
‘The inventor is seen rather as the mouthpiece of the aspirations of the 
day than as the initiator of them. Of this quieter interpretation the 
tendency is similar to that of the extended chronology. The industrial 
revolution loses its dramatic quality, but it gains in depth and in 
human significance. 
One other point may be made in this introduction to a revision or 
series of revisions. Under the influence particularly of Mr. Clapham 
and the statisticians, economic historians seek for a quantitative assess. 
ment of the changes they describe. How many steam engines were 
used in a certain year? What was the actual extent of child labour! 
To what degree was the population urban at the beginning and the end 
of the industrial revolution? . . . The time has scarcely come when a 
historical revision of this phase of the subject can be confidently made. 
Average wages and average prices are unreal wages and unreal prices, 
or they may be. It has been aptly said that during the period of the 
industrial revolution we know most about those who fared worst. It 
is quite clear, however, that the phrase “the evils of the industrial 
revolution” has been used in a very uncritical way. It is necessary, 
as the result of the attempts made to secure exact measurement of social 
phenomena, to recognise that the evils complained of during the period 
of industrial revolution were old evils in most cases, and that they 
have often been exaggerated. The lurid statements made before Royal 
Commissions were frequently statements not of the typical but of the 
exceptional. Again, such bitter claims as that which declared that 
“ everything was getting worse for the working man, down to some 
unspecified date between the drafting of the People’s Charter and the 
Great Exhibition,” + are found to be legendary. Mr. Daniels has dis- 
covered that the first impact of the inventions in cotton-spinning was 
favourable to the spinner, and, learning from recent experience, has 
shown that the French wars complicated the economic situation to the 
working-man’s disadvantage. The general tendency, therefore, is to 
tone down the gloomy colours of the picture. But it can easily be 
carried too far. Mr. Clapham’s work does not eliminate that of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hammond.? Rather, its aim is different and it is comple- 
mentary to it. It is permissible to recognise that economic pressure 
was a definite factor in the population situation, and therefore that 
the traditional view of child labour and the vitiated poor law was in 
' J. H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain, p. vii. 
* See Miss A. A. W. Ramsay’s attack on the work of J. L. and B. Hammond 
in the Quarterly Review (Jan. 1929), and their effective reply (April 1929). 


* See the important article by T. H. Marshall, ‘‘ The Population Problem 


during the Industrial Revolution ” in the Economic History Series of the Zconome 
Journal, No. 4, Jan. 1929, 
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some measure justified. The intense dislike of working men to the 
new industrialism is seen then to rest on more than prejudice, even if 
the population was only 50 per cent. urban by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. All the same, a more balanced judgment of the social 
consequences of industrial change must be given when it is admitted 
that the evils are old evils, that their pressure is intermittent and that 
their spread is uneven. It is these old evils which the industrial revolu- 
tion was constantly making conspicuous—as it were, organising and 
concentrating. Their long survival was due to other than, as well as 
to, economic causes—the peculiarities of the parliamentary system, the 
decay of local government, the pressure of war and of post-war poverty. 
Ideas and social standards failed to keep pace with economic change. 
Qid evils then festered, and new evils were not checked. 
Mr. L. B. Namier in his Structure of Politics at the Accession of 
George III (1929), gives us, in effect, a new standpoint from which the 
ental failure in the period of the industrial revolution may be 
The work of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond is not merely descrip- 
tive of the social evils of the period subsequent to 1760: it is a study 
in government, and in the psychology of the governing class. Mr. 
Namier’s House of Commons could do no other than Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond show that, in fact, it did. But that the result was less bad 
than has been commonly reckoned is evident from the work of the 
statisticians and of the quantitative historians, so carefully and 
impressively set out in Mr. Clapham’s work. H. L. Bearzs. 


This series has included: 1, Magna Carta, and 2, The Real Significance 
of the Armada’s Overthrow, Oct. 1917; 3, Rome’s Foreign Policy and Trade 
Interests, and 4, The Meaning of Protectorate, Jan. 1918; 5, The Two Houses 
of Parliament and their Separation, and 6, Warren Hastings, April 1918; 
1, The Effects of the Black Death on Rural Organisation in England, July 1918; 
&, Taxation without Representation, Oct. 1918; 9, Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
the Bruit, Jan. and April 1919; 10, The Battle of Flores, 1591; July 1919; 
Il, The Ecclesiastical Policy of Constantine and that of Diocletian, Oct. 1919; 
12, English Craft Gilds in the Middle Ages, Jan. 1920; 13, The Battle of Bannock- 
burn, April 1920; 14, The Petition of Right, and 15, The Balance of Power, 
July 1920; 16, The Danes in England, Oct. 1920; 17, Serbia and the Jugo- 
Slav Movement, April 1921; 18, The Act of Treason, 1352, July 1921; 19, The 
Study of English Place-Names, Oct. 1921; 20, Christopher Columbus, April 
1922; 21, The Origins of the Punic Wars, July 1922; 22, The Pilgrim Fathers, 
and 23, The Casualties at Peterloo, Oct. 1922; 24, The Navigation Act of 1651, 
Jan. 1923; 25, The Great Fire of London, April 1923; 26, St. Catherine of 
Siena, July 1923; 27, Ancient Sparta, Oct. 1923; 28, The Great Statute of 
Pramunire, Jan. 1924; 29, Catherine de Medici and the French Wars of Religion, 
April 1924; 30, The Vikings, July 1924; 31, The General Election of 1784, Oct. 
1924; 32, The Religion of Lord owesd of Effingham, Jan. 1925; 33, Holland 
and England during the War of the Austrian Succession, April 1925; 34, Cathedral 
builders of the Middle Ages, July 1925; 35, The School of Salerno, Oct. 1925; 
36, Roman Britain, Jan. 1926; 37, The Monarchy of Louis XIV, April 1926; 
38, The Quo Warranto Proceedings under Edward I, July 1926; 39, The Deriva- 
tion of London, Oct. 1926; 40, Queen Caroline and the Church, Jan. 1927; 41, The 
Household Ordinance of 1279, April 1927; 42, The Movement of Foumation 
ot the Industrial Revolution, July 1927; 43, Lord Salisbury and key, 

» 1927; 44, The Spanish Succession, Jan. 1928; 45, Trimoda Necessitas, 
April 1923; 46, Gladstone and the ‘Turks, July 1928; 47, The Execution of the 
Great Charter, Oct. 1928; 48, Roman London, Jan. 1929; 49, The Medieval 
University of Oxford, April 1929, 
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REVIEWS 


The Approach to History. By F.CrossFreLD HaProtp. 1928. xvi+ 
102 pp. Christophers. 3s. 6d. 


Tuts book should be an inspiration to many teachers who are 
endeavouring to interest boys between the ages of twelve and fourteen 
in history. Mr. Happold defines his work as a “‘ plea for the sub- 
stitution of historical training for the mere teaching of history in 
schools.” His general argument is that boys of that age are merely 
bored by a teaching of history which aims mainly at the acquisition 
of facts and the tracing of historical ideas. Boys need their interest 
awakened, and that can be done by the vivid symbolic representation 
of facts and ideas which a maturer mind can grasp without that aid. 
But the danger of getting too far away from the old drill-sergeant type 
of history lesson is that the intellectual discipline of the subject is 
relaxed. A new discipline must be provided. Mr. Happold would 
concentrate in the early stages on what he calls the Map of History. 
This seems a most valuable part of historical training. The bold time 
chart, constructed by the boy under supervision, illustrated by century 
pictures and century clues, if possible of his own choice, should do 
much to dissolve that lamentable failure to grasp the march of time 
and the relative lengths of periods that so many older boys still display. 
I suppose few teachers, dealing with boys even of scholarship standard, 
try to teach history nowadays without constant use of the blackboard, 
at least for the construction of rapid time charts. As an extension 
of the time chart Mr. Happold discusses the record chart, to deal with 
special movements that cannot conveniently be treated on the time 
chart. He rightly emphasises the dramatic and imaginative approach 
to history, and makes many suggestions for written work alternative 
to the very unsatisfactory historical essay. Such are diary records, 
dialogues, short plays, boys’ lectures and verse. Most of us would 
feel that our method was producing results of which we might be 
proud if a pupil of ours had written the poem “‘Guthrum’s Men ” on 
p. 50 or the Black Death diary of the village parson on p. 43. 

After a time spent on time charts, record charts, and training in 
imaginative writing and oral expression, Mr. Happold’s pupils have a 
term or so of what may be called syndicate work. Some small number 
of boys get up some aspect of the subject that has been dealt with in 
form—presumably during a previous term. Here there is an oppor- 
tunity for organising a piece of work, doing some elementary research 
and arranging a method of presentment. 

Mr. Happold would probably be the last person to expect the scheme 
as euieek’ him to be adopted in its entirety by anyone—his book 
shows the great importance he attaches to the personality of the teacher 
and the taught, and this is what makes for variety. But from this 
scheme every teacher will get something of value and help. If one 
were to venture to criticise, two points suggest themselves. Possibly 
Mr. Happold overdoes somewhat the chart system, and there are dangers 
in young people combining imaginative writing and history. Here 
experience can be the teacher’s only guide to the right amount of 
each branch of the work, and Mr. Happold has shown inspiring examples 
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of both. A more practical observation would be that in many schools 
the book difficulty would loom very large. I do not believe the 
examination difficulty that Mr. Happold mentions at the end of the book 
is serious when discussing pupils of that age. 

History teaching is becoming increasingly alive. Mr. Happold has 
brought fresh vision of life. G. TaLBoT GRIFFITH. 


The Personality of France. By P. Viva pE LA Buacue, translated by 
H. C. BrentNaLy. Approved by the Sub-Committee for Pub- 
lications of the Standing Committee for Geography in Public 
Schools. 1928. ix +84 pp. Knopf. 2s. 6d. 


TuosE concerned with the history of man have only slowly awakened 
to the extraordinary importance of geographical environment as a 
determinant of culture. The attempts carried out during the present 
century to extend the range of history, by using as documents the 
material remains of past civilisations and cultures, and with their aid 
building a skeleton framework of the probable course of events, have 
been greatly assisted by the utilisation of a new technique. The 
preparation of distribution maps of the type-objects of successive 
eulture-periods in relation to soil and to the relief of the country-side 
has shown that in early times the activity of man, in Western Europe, 
was conditioned by his environment to a degree quite unexpected. 
The areas open to him for settlement were limited, and traffic, trade 
and migration routes were canalised. 

These facts lend added importance to the study of the structure of a 
country whose history we are interested in, its geology and geography, 
in relation to man. Only by such close analysis can we hope to 
understand the course of events in it, or the habit of mind which the 
environment produces in its inhabitants. This is true both for 
uncivilised and civilised communities; but the superficial command 
over nature which distinguishes the latter hinders the full realisation 
of its significance. 

No human environment would better repay a detailed analysis of 
this sort than England; the profound influence, for example, of her 
geological structure on the history of her people is capable of exact 
demonstration; but the man who can gather all the threads in his 
hand, scientific and historical, and with a vivid imagination and dis- 
ciplined and logical intelligence present to us the background of our 
civilisation and achievement is yet to seek. Such a one has lived and 
died in France, and has raised to himself and to his country an imperish- 
able memorial. That memorial, that masterpiece, the Tableau de la 
Géographie de la France, was published in 1911 as an introductory volume 
to a well-known History of France. The first part of the Tableau is, 
in the little volume which is the subject of this review, translated into 
English for the first time. 

The thesis which the author presents is set out with that lucid ease 
and logical simplicity, with that exact and inevitable choice of language 
and phrase, which marks the work of the ablest thinkers of France. 
The translation is adequate and frequently admirable. We can 
strongly recommend the book for the use of the higher forms of the 
Public Schools : not merely as a geographical study, or an introduction 
to the wy and history of France, but as one of the limited group 
of books which are certain to quicken the intellectual development of 
those who are fortunate enough to study them at a formative period 
of their lives. Cyrit Fox. 
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The History of British Civilisation. By Esm& WINGFIELD-Srraryogp, 
Two volumes. xv + 374 + viii + 757 pp. 1928. Routledge. 42, 


Tuts is a notable book, and it is impossible within the limits of 
allotted space to estimate at all fully its merits or its demerits, both 
of which are considerable. Many of its pages are masterpieces of 
concision and omission. They carry the story—so far as they tell a 
story—from the Piltdown skull to the outbreak of the war in 1914, 
It is perhaps unfortunate that the publishers have been allowed on 
the jacket-cover to claim that the author has performed “the colossal 
task of rewriting English history.” This he has not even attempted 
to do, nor does he himself profess to have done it. His adopted 
subject is ‘‘ British Civilisation,” and he takes this to include every. 
thing which has contributed to make Great Britain and the British 
Empire what they are. In his survey of constructive forces, political 
history ordinarily so called takes a very low place, and military history 
one still lower. The author clearly assumes that his readers already 
know the story, and without such previous knowledge they will find 
the greater part of the book unintelligible. What Dr. Wingfield. 
Stratford has done is to break up British history into fragments, roughly 
chronological fragments, and to assign a chapter to each. As a guide 
to the reader he divides the chapters into sections under appropriate 
headings, some of which, such as “‘ Money begins to talk,” “ Christian 
democracy shoots its bolt,” ‘“‘Gloom and Jeremiads,” “The Per- 
pendicular Compromise,’ “Tammany and Common Prayer,” “The 
Skin Game of Commerce,’’ “ Caucocracy,” are more suggestive of the 
daily Press than of a grave treatise on history. Within each chapter 
to a ha’porth of bread, in the shape of compressed narrative, he has 
added gallons of sack, in a commentary of his own on those aspects 
of the period which seem to him deserving of comment. 

Into this commentary he has poured the results of extensive 
reading and observation in a variety of subjects: in history (from 
contemporary sources to the latest manuals and monographs); in 
theology (including oriental religions, which seem to have a fascination 
for him); in literature (with a special study of popular songs); in 
mathematics and the physical sciences; in architecture (which bulks 
very largely in most periods); in painting, sculpture and music; in 
economics; in philosophy and psychology. The result is impressive, 
if at times a little bewildering. On the whole, the first volume is the 
more satisfactory, because the material is more limited and lends itself 
better to intelligible arrangement, though the second volume will 
make more appeal to the general reader. On some topics, such as 
the growth of national feeling, the rise of parliament, the importance 
in English development of the common law, the author speaks with 
the authority that is based upon sound guidance. As he approaches 
modern times he becomes more contentious and provocative, and his 
antipathies—to capitalism, imperialism (qualified by a whole-hearted 
defence of Warren Hastings and a warm appreciation of Lord Cromer), 
racialiam, excessive nationalism, the caucus, and Mr. Lytton Strachey 
—become more prominent. But he is never dull, and it is impossible 
for even a veteran student of history to read his pages without 
feeling his interest stimulated, his knowledge vivified, and his insight 
quickened 


Per conira the book has three defects. (1) There are errors of 
omission, some of them inexplicable. Great stress is rightly laid upon 
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the ecclesiastical side of history: among the fullest chapters in the 
hook are those upon the Reformation and upon Puritanism. But in 
the chapter dealing with the period from the Restoration to the Revolu- 
tion there is not even the slightest mention of the Act of Uniformity, 
which expelled the Presbyterians and most of the other Puritans 
from the Church, and officially determined that Church’s creed and 
ritual. Again, the Corporation and the Test Acts, which played no 
small part in later history, are never explained and are not even 
mentioned until they were repealed. This particular chapter is the 
most jejune and the least satisfactory in the book. Halifax and 
Danby are just mentioned as prominent politicians, and then dis- 
missed. Halifax is not even included among the great writers of 

. Clarendon, the statesman who recreated England out of the 
chaos of 1659, is dismissed with almost equal brevity. There is much 
more about the third earl of Shaftesbury in a later chapter than there 
is in this chapter about the first earl. After this, it is not surprising 
that, ey, 2 ample space is given to English misdeeds in Ireland, 

ings’ Law is not referred to until it was repealed, and then it is 
incorrectly described in a foot-note as subordinating the Irish to the 

ish legislature. A good deal is said towards the end of the book 
about the Liberal administration from 1905, but Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is not even mentioned, while Mr. Asquith’s name only 
comes in indirectly in another connection and is not indexed. Mr. 
Wingfield-Stratford is almost as sparing of proper names as he is of 
dates. Over and over again a quite familiar name is disguised by a 
periphrasis which can only needlessly puzzle the ignorant. It may be 
shrewdly conjectured that the author has never been condemned to 
a systematic teaching of history to boys or undergraduates, or he 
would be less inclined to indulge in purposeless obscurity. 

(2) There are errors of commission, including a few rather glaring 
blunders. It was not the Presbyterian majority in the restored Long 
Parliament which recalled Charles II (p. 569), but the Convention 
which was summoned after the Long Parliament had dissolved itself. 
And the Restoration in Scotland, while it restored the Episcopal 
Church, did not restore the Liturgy (p. 658). The War of the Spanish 
Succession receives far more attention than most wars, and the author 
has @ real admiration for Marlborough as a general, but it is rather 
disenchanting to find Philip V of Spain twice referred to as the 
“nephew ” of Louis XIV (pp. 637 and 639). As the French claim 
was derived from Louis XIV’s marriage, a nephew would have no 
part of it. And it is a more startling genealogical blunder for an 
English historian to say that Cumberland’s surrender at Klosterzeven 
exasperated his “‘ peppery little uncle, George II” (p. 712). It is 
equally inaccurate, though less reprehensible, to assert that Spain 
backed down about Vancouver in 1790 because “the Legislative 
Assembly was, at this time, glowing with pacific and brotherly senti- 
ment” (p. 811). It was the National Assembly which so glowed, 
and its successor was much less sentimental. It is a pity that Mr. 
Wingfield-Stratford did not persuade some more pedantic historian to 
revise his proofs. He might have avoided these and several minor 
blunders, and also the too numerous misprints, One of the latter, 
telairissement for éclaircissement, is oddly recurrent. Either the author 
or the compositor seems to have a prejudice against the letter c, which 
constantly drops out of words like ‘‘ monarchial,” ‘ historial,”’ eto. 

(3) The most notable defect of the book is not in matter but in 
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manner. In his preface the author declares that “the barque of 
Clio will steer a middle course between the Scylla of specialism and 
the Charybdis of journalism.’”’ He has successfully avoided : 
but he is too often apt to succumb to the attractions of Charybdis, 
At his best he can write clear, masculine and cogent English, with a 
touch at times of Macaulayesque. But every now and then the 
desire to be both allusive and emphatic impels him to write as if he 
were catering for the readers of the Hvening Standard. Employed 
very sparingly, over-emphasis may be impressive, but repetition makes 
it merely repulsive. To the author every state of misery is “ a Hell,” 
and he places in Hell all the oppressed peoples and native races with 
whom he sympathises, including the boys in the unreformed Long 
Chamber at Eton. He is inclined to find fault with the too squeamish 
morality of the Victorian period (though he gives it full credit for its 
achievements), but when he has himself fixed upon a villain he has 
difficulty in finding words strong enough to express his condemnation. 
The fourth Lord Sandwich, who negotiated the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle and was twice first lord of the Admiralty, is ‘‘ a sheer scoun- 
drel’”’ on one page, and “ that filthy old rake” on another. Lord 
George Germain, who behaved badly at Minden, is “ the incredibly 
unshot Germain.” Catherine II was a really great ruler, and it is 
vulgar muck-raking to write of her as “a genial old polyandrist who 
thought as little of extinguishing a people’s freedom as she did of 
deflowering a grenadier’s virginity.” It is needless to multiply quota- 
tions to show that the barque of Clio has steered far away from Scylla, 
and is carefully hugging the opposite bank of the straits. 

It is supposed to be the duty of a reviewer to point out such defects 
as he perceives, but he must in fairness express his conviction that 
the substantial merits of this particular book will, to the great majority 
of readers, far outbalance these defects. RicHARD LODGE. 


La Paix Romaine. By FE. Cavatanac. 1928. 494 pp. Paris: 
Boccard. 30 fr. 

Taxis book, which forms part of a series on world-history, is made 
up of (i) a preliminary chapter on Further Asia and the Chinese Peace 
which synchronised with the Roman empire; (ii) a general survey of 
the Roman world towards the end of the second century B.c.; (iii) an 
excursus on Rome’s man-power and the drafts made upon it by con- 
quest; (iv) a more detailed survey of the several territories of the 
empire, together with a skeleton history of each from the period of the 
Gracchi to that of Augustus; (v) a rapid review of Roman administra- 
tion and social life in the first three centuries A.D. 

As might be expected in a work by Professor Cavaignac, the present 
volume is particularly instructive by reason of its statistics of popula- 
tion and financial resources. ‘Taken in the aggregate, these shed some 
valuable side-lights on the general history of the Roman world : they 
enable us to measure the strain of warfare on Roman man-power, to 
trace the conversion of the Senate into an assembly of mere civilians, 
to appreciate the empire’s economic condition in the days of Diocletian. 

Conversely, M. Cavaignac deals somewhat perfunctorily with the 
dynamics of Roman history, and has little to say about state policy or 
economic movements. He has not altogether escaped the tendency to 
repetition and redundancy to which the plan of his book invites; and 
by concentrating on the end of the pre-Christian rather than the outset 
of the Christian era he presents the Roman Peace in an imperfect and 
as yet sadly bellicose condition. A few points of detail also invite 
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comment. Strabo does not say that myriads of slaves actually passed 
through the market of Delos on any day, but that its harbour had 
sufficient equipment to handle such numbers; and an amber route 
from Germany to the Rhone valley cannot on present evidence be 

ved. ‘ La farce est jouée ” does not quite do justice to Augustus’ 
dying words, “ évv xardic¢ ménatota.”” Not all plays are ribald, and 
even the Stoics could x gy of life as a stage. 

M. Cavaignac’s book is not altogether satisfactory as an intro- 
duction to the history of the Roman empire; but it may be of real 
service to the more advanced student in drawing his attention to much 
useful information which even an expert is apt to miss. M. Cary. 


La Fin du Monde antique et le Début du Moyen Age. Par F. Lor. 
1927. Paris: La Renaissance du Livre. xxvi-+ 513 pp., 
3 planches et 3 cartes hors texte. 30 fr. 


Hure is a book which every teacher of European history ought 
to read: of the truth of that statement there can be no possible 
doubt whatever. When a master of medieval history like Ferdinand 
Lot presents us with such a summary of the period which lies between 
the reigns of Constantine the Great and Charles the Great we teachers 
of history have every reason for gratitude. For precisely here lies the 
great hiatus in the English scholarship of to-day: we are signally 
failing to make our contribution to the study of these momentous 
centuries of transition. In France, in Germany, in Belgium—Jullian, 
Dopsch, Ernst Stein, Pirenne—scholars are wrestling with its problems ; 
in England we are, for the most part, but spectators of the prowess 
of others: ‘‘ Brethren, these things ought not to be so.” Perhaps 
with Dalton’s translation of Gregory of Tours and this book placed 
in their hands our younger students may be encouraged to enter the 
lists and to save us from the charge of supine indifference. It is high 
time that recruits should volunteer. Western Europe in the making : 
itis no hole and corner theme; it is to the survey of one of the great 
watersheds of history that the summons comes. Here in this book 
are challenging generalisations; such a work as this, writes the author, 
can only have the character of a compilation, ‘“‘ l’auteur ne revendique 
pour lui que le plan et, peut-étre, quelques idées.”” The ideas are 
boldly flung before the reader; the greatest compliment that we can 
pay M. Lot is to take up the gage. 

There are, of course, qualifications which should not be forgotten. 
This book essays to cover the history both of Eastern and Western 
Europe; it is in the West, however, that the author is at home. The 
chapters devoted to East Rome are still dominated by outworn pre- 
judices. There are serious omissions: thus, for the thought world of 
the time one must go elsewhere. The study of Christian art is expressly 
omitted, and the justification given for that omission is curiously 
inadequate. The system of references to other works is incredibly 
exasperating, and misprints in these references abound. If the book 
is translated, the notes must be rigorously revised. This is, however, 
no place for detailed comment ; ® sufficient to accentuate here the value 
of this suggestive book. N. H. Bayngs. 


__ _* The Conference of Luca belongs entirely to 56 B.c., not to 57-6, and though 
itis legitimate to state that Cwsar crossed the Rubicon late in 50 B.c., it should be 
added that this dating is by the Julian calendar, which had not then come into 
foree. The Marcus Crassus who conquered Bulgaria was probably a grandson, 
not @ nephew, of the triumvir. 

* The present reviewer hopes to publish shortly a more detailed review of 
the book in the Journal of Roman Studies. 
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Margaret of Scotland, Queen and Saint: her influence on the Early 
Church in Scotland. By T. Ratotirye Barnetr. 1926, xi + 
183 pp. Oliver and Boyd. 7s. 6d. 


Tis pleasantly printed book does not fulfil the promise of its 
title, for only eleven pages are devoted to the discussion of “ the 
heritage of religion which Queen Margaret left to her sons.” Yet it 
succeeds in presenting a very readable and interesting account of 
Margaret and her times; the narrative moves briskly and has the 
merits of lucidity and sympathy. The ground has often been covered 
before, but the author has made a distinct advance upon his pre. 
decessors in attempting a reconstruction of Margaret’s early years in 
Hungary. Here he has availed himself of modern Hungarian research, 
and his account of the district where Eadmund and Eadward were 
brought up and where Margaret was born is both interesting and 
fresh. 

Apart from this section, the book follows the beaten track. No 
biographer of Margaret seems yet to have understood that in usi 
the Life attributed to Turgot, he is dealing not in historical matitll 
but in panegyric, and not even in pure panegyric, but in a medley in 
which laudation is very strongly tinged with hagiography. It needs 
no pointing out that this genre constitutes an extremely difficult problem 
for the historian. Yet some results ought to be achieved from a 
critical examination of the Life; it is at least certain that Margaret 
would emerge much more human and much less priggish. 

Mr. Barnett need not be blamed for joining in the general chorus 
of undiscriminating glorification. But the end he had in view, of 
making a popular narrative, is almost certainly defeated by his ill- 
advised attempt to deck his exposition with learned notes. Each 
chapter has a fairly lengthy pendant of references, which are far from 
inspiring confidence. Titles are repeatedly misquoted: eg. A. 0. 
Anderson’s smaller source-book is cited as Scottish Annals from English 
Sources; the Codex diplomaticus Hungarie receives the questionable 
sub-title Ecclesiasticus ac civitas. Quotations are often mangled, and 
not often as easily corrected as (p. 5, note 6) “‘ ubi duru benigne aliquo 
tempore habiti sunt, major diem obiit,” where, no doubt, duru is a 
printer’s error for dwm. Proper names are by no means respected, 
and MacEwen, the ecclesiastical historian, is given an unpleasing variety 
of spellings. But for the very poor display made in this apparatus of 
learning, the author might have deserved congratulation on a readable 
and interesting volume. His carelessness and inaccuracy make it 
essential, however, to warn the reader not to trust the notes very far. 

J. H. Baxter. 


L’Anjou de 1109 a@ 1151. By Josirne Cuarrrov. 1928. xv + 
442 pp. Les Presses Universitaires de France. 50 fr. 


A DETAILED and well-documented treatise on the history of Anjou 
during the earlier half of the twelfth century deserves a welcome from 
students both of French and of English history. M.Chartrou has done 
his work well, and his scholarly treatment forms a most useful addition 
to a subject whose importance has already been demonstrated in the 
works of Miss Norgate and Professor Powicke. 

M. Chartrou has called attention once again to the close inter- 
connection between the development of the French and English 
monarchies during this period. In so doing he has thrown light on 
an aspect of English medieval history which by no means always 
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receives the notice it deserves. The manner in which the disputed 
goccession in England after the death of Henry I became the pivot on 
which French politics turned is, for example, here emphasised, and it 
js also shown very clearly how the ancient rivalry of Normandy, Anjou 
and Blois took on a new form with the struggle between Matilda and 
ing Stephen and presented a vital problem for the house of Capet. 
The central theme of this book is the internal development of the 
county of Anjou under Fulk V and Geoffrey Plantagenet. The 
ing-point of that development was the annexation of Maine in 
1110, and from that time forward the prestige of the counts rapidly 
with the steady increase of their demesne. The marriage of 
and Matilda was itself a sign of the increased importance of 
Anjou. Geoffrey carried on the work of his father, and under him 
there grew up an ordered and centralised administration whose details 
and whose growth are here set forth. England owed very much to 
the constructive statesmanship of this prince, and from this detailed 
study we are irresistibly led again to the conclusion that the adminis- 
trative and judicial reforms of Henry II in England owed very much 
to Angevin example. In assessing the respective influence of Nor- 
mandy and Anjou in English institutional development the work of 
M. Chartrou forms a complementary study to that of M. Lucien Valin.* 
Not the least important section of this treatise is the useful appendix 
of charters with which it closes. This has a diplomatic as well as an 
historical interest, and the series of well-edited texts contained therein 
may be very usefully compared with similar English charters of con- 
temporary date. The extensive bibliography given by M. Chartrou 
will also prove of value to the student, though in certain sections it 
needs careful revision, particularly in respect of the titles of some of 
the English books. D. C. Dovetas. 


Genghis Khan. By Harotp Lams. 1928. 287 pp. Thornton 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 

A Servant of the Mightiest. By Mrs. AtrreD Wrincarte. 1927. 
351 pp. Crosby Lockwood. 7s. 6d. 

History of the Mongols. PartIV. By the late Sm Henry Howorrs. 
1927. iv +378 pp. Longmans. 42s. 


Mr. Lams—so his publisher claims—has produced both a thrilling 
romance and a soundly documented history. With the first part of 
the description we have no wish to quarrel; Mr. Lamb conveys some- 
thing of the turbid atmosphere of medieval Asia, and his hero, Jenghiz 
Khan, affords an admirable subject, with his adventurous spirit, his 
ruthlessness, and his astounding gift of leadership. This volume there- 
fore attracts interest, arouses curiosity, and stimulates further and 
more serious reading, such as the documents which here are con- 
spicuous by their absence. In fact the book is a romance masquerading 
under the form of a monograph. Mr. Lamb allows himself to write of 
“barded horses ” and the “ order of Minorities.” These and the like 
are perhaps just misprints; but they appear not inappropriate in an 
author who regards Moghul as a European corruption of Mongol and 
describes the sultans of Delhi as the descendants of Mahmud of 


Indeed we should not hesitate to recommend Mrs. Alfred Wingate’s 

A Servant of the Mightiest—a frank romance on the same subject—to 

the reader in quest of the spirit of the age and of the man as incom- 
1 L. Valin, Le duc de Normandie et sa cour (Paris, 1910). 
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parably better written, and better documented than Mr. Lamb’s hybrid 
work. Mrs. Wingate’s style is quieter, less emphatic, less pretentiogs- 
but we think the impression that her volume leaves on the reader's 
mind is not only more faithful but also more profound. 

Sir Henry Howorth’s posthumous volume is a different matter 
He devoted the whole of his life to the study of Mongol history, and 
his monumental work still remains the great storehouse from which 
most of us draw the bulk of our knowledge regarding the Mongols. 
It was indeed published fifty years ago, and the researches of later 
writers such as Professor Barthold have rendered a new edition 
exceedingly desirable. That we still await. The present volume con. 
tains three introductory chapters which the author had pre 
before his death. They deal with the geography and ethnology of 
Central Asia, with the character and home life of the Mongols, and 
with their ritual and magical practices. These chapters are written 
with the authority to be expected from Sir Henry Howorth’s great 
knowledge, and cover aspects of the subject scarcely touched by the 
original work. Along with these are bound up indexes to the three 
former volumes, lack of which has always made them difficult to use, 
The volume is therefore very welcome, even though it hardly fulfills 
all the expectations aroused by its announcement. H. Dopwet. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for 5 Richard I. Edited by Dorts Srentox. 
xxv + 264 pp. The Great Roll of the Pipe for 14 Henry III. 
Edited by CuaLFant RoBINson. xxviii + 472 pp. The Great 
Roll of the Pipe for 6 Richard I. Edited by Doris Srentox. 
xxxiv +- 361 pp. (The Pipe Roll Society, New Series, Vols. II, 
IV, V.) 1927, 1928. 

In the first and third of these volumes Mrs. Stenton continues the 
good work which she began with the new series of the Society's 
Publications. The next volume, which is, we understand, a gift to 
the Society from a munificent donor, departs from the chronological 
sequence and contains the roll for the year 1229-30. It is ably edited 
by Dr. Chalfant Robinson of Princeton University, who has in- 
corporated a careful collation with the Chancellor’s roll. 

The rolls deal with very important years. In 1193 the justices in 
charge of the country were trying to keep order in face of count John’s 
defection and were raising the ransom of King Richard. In 1230 the 
young King Henry undertook his first serious military adventure across 
the Channel. The rolls throw light on these things. The most 
striking conclusion to be drawn from Mrs. Stenton’s introduction is 
encouraging to the historian, for she shows how fully the roll of 5 
Richard I confirms the incidental statements of the chroniclers, and 
she is able to date as well as to confirm many of the facts which the 
latter relate. The roll adds some important information, notably on 
the council of Oxford summoned by the archbishop of Rouen after his 
arrival in England. Hitherto it has been uncertain who called the 
council or whether it was held. Here we have the usher of the Ex- 
chequer carrying summonses throughout England, and receiving for 
expenses 20s. The payments charged against the farm of London and 
Middlesex, among which this entry is found, also throw light on the 
expedition, another vaguely known and hitherto uncertain event, 
against Rhys of South Wales. A general levy of military service was 
summoned to Gloucester. There are references proving that the 


' For Vols, I and II of this, see History, xii. 157. 
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esmpaign actually took place, and confirming the statement of Gerald 
of Wales that in this year he acted as a government agent in Wales. 
The roll abounds in information about military preparations, stores and 
wages and equipment. We have an allusion to the schools at Oxford, 
where Nicholas, clerk, of Hungary studied at the royal charges. Mrs. 
Stenton suggests that Nicholas may have been a yor scholar who had 
come to England with the imperial agents. Finally, I call attention to 
Mrs. Stenton’s significant correction of an implication in Stubbs. 
When two great barons refused to join in the siege of Tickhill because 

were count John’s men, they did so not because they had joined 
the count, but because they held land of him in the honour of Tickhill— 
an important constitutional point. 

In her introduction to the roll for the sixth year of King Richard’s 

ign, Mrs. Stenton continues her skilful dovetailing of financial record 
and chronicle. The roll confirms and amplifies the story told by 
Howden of Richard’s return, of the journey northwards (the geo- 
graphical importance of Southwell is brought out), of the siege of Notting- 
ham and the subsequent council, of the return to the south and the 

e for Normandy in May 1194, and of the activity of Hubert 
Walter. The sheriffs were changed in nearly every shire, not only 
in the shires mentioned by Howden, and the changes were the result 
in the main of financial rather than of political considerations. The 
arrangements for the custody of escheats were made with the same 
object. The king was raising money in all directions. Even Count 
John’s wife, Hawisa of Gloucester, was “‘ forced to pay £200 to save her 
dower and marriage portion.” A retrospective entry throws light 
on @ famous marriage and on the grievance which led to a clause in 
Magna Carta : Hugh Bardolf renders account of £115 1s. 4d. from the 
stock of the Countess of Aumile sold in the King’s first year because 
she refused to marry William de Forz (pp. xxxiv, 163). Among the 
interesting details noted by Mrs. Stenton are the reference to the 
motte at Nottingham Castle, the claim of the knights of the Isle of 
Wight to be exempt from scutage, and the fine paid by the Bishop of 
London for having the manors of Essendon and Bayford for the term 
of his life. This last incident is used to throw light on the date at 
which the famous Treasurer resigned his office as Treasurer. As 
tenure of the manors was a perquisite of the Treasurer, bishop Richard, 
by securing them for life, was providing for his resignation. At any 
rate his tenure during the next few years does not prove that he was still 
Treasurer. I feel that Mrs. Stenton is not quite so successful in her 
criticism of Howden’s story of the proceedings against archbishop 
Geoffrey of York. As she points out, the Pipe Roll enables us to correct 
Howden in some important particulars, and weakens the case against 
Hubert Walter built up by Stubbs. But Stubbs in this instance 
drew a hasty deduction whether Howden is right or wrong, and I see 
no reason to discredit the latter’s narrative altogether. The Justiciar 
may well have ordered an inquiry into the alleged grievances of the 
canons of York against the archbishop, for, apart from ecclesiastical 
issues, there was a financial issue involved. We don’t know enough 
about the matter to be certain. 

Mr. Robinson’s introduction to the later Pipe Roll will be par- 
tienlarly helpful on account of his lucid description of taxation in the 
early years of Henry III. We note that the word soutage as early 
a8: 1217 could be used of a financial levy on the fee, though there 
was no expedition, that its payment does not necessarily imply that 
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the tenant in chief was a knight, that tallage in London was levied 
on individual citizens of importance as well as upon the wards, 
There is much information also on the preparations for the i 
in Brittany in 1230. The editor is not clear (p. xxvii) on the distinction 
between supplies collected for the king and the arrangements for 
supplying the troops. He suggests that the military tenants who 
served did so at their own charges, but the relation between these 
prolonged expeditions and the service of forty days requires more 
careful investigation. A most interesting part of Mr. Robinson’s 
preface is the evidence collected on the mentality of the clerk who 
wrote the Pipe Roll. He uses orthographical forms which 
that he was younger or had a less traditional style of writi 
his colleague who wrote the Chancellor’s roll, while if the two rolls are 
compared it is clear that the Pipe Roll clerk was, in a minor degree, 
mentally defective: jig’t for filit Rogeri, and honorell’ for honor 
Peuerell’ are not, to put it mildly, legitimate contractions. 
Nothing brings out more clearly than a study of the Pipe Rolls the 
almost immeasurable differences in wealth or at any rate in financial 
opportunity between different classes of the realm in an essentially 
agricultural society. A foot-soldier in 1230 got 2d.a day. If he were 
lucky he might, we may assume, get £3 a year. And we have William 
of Lancaster owing £6500, and the king spending £500 on his clothes. 
Political generalisations should be controlled by recollection of the 
situation which facts like these reveal. F. M. Powicxz. 





Art and the Reformation. By G.G.Covutton. 1928. xxii + 622 pp. 
Illustrated. Blackwell. 25s. 

English Gothic Foliage Sculpture. By Samurt GARDNER. 1927. 
xvi + 56 pp., 112 plates. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Story of Architecture in England. By W. H. Goprrzy. I. From 

Roman times to the Reformation. 1928. 154 pp. Illustrated. 

Batsford. 6s. 6d. 


To give a full idea of the importance of Dr. Coulton’s new book 
would require more space than a short review affords. The title says 
more and less than is really offered : more, in so far as Art is here to 
be understood as Architecture, less because the volume actually deals 
with “the rise and decay of Medieval Art.” In tracing these the 
author has a definite aim in view, namely, to prove “ first, that its 
origin was less definitely religious than is commonly supposed; 
secondly, that its decay was gradual—a logical and natural conse- 
quence of its evolution,” and that the factors bringing medieval art 
to its close lie rather in the Renaissance than in the Reformation. 
Besides proving a thesis the book is intended to supply ‘‘ a source-book 
of documentary facts arranged on some sort of system.” This docu- 
mentary value is augmented by a series of 35 appendixes on various 
details. The illustrations are very carefully selected, and form an 
essential part of the work. 

Mr. Coulton’s main thesis is embodied in a sequence of separate 
arguments. First of all comes the demonstration that the part played 
by the monks themselves as building artists has been generally ex- 
aggerated, a fact which had been realised by Viollet-le-Duc even 
before Mr. Kingsley Porter and other recent authorities quoted here. 
Mr. Coulton shows, by carefully following up every line of tradition, 
how this fallacy was due to thoughtless repetition, by one writer after 
another, of Montalembert’s wholesale assertions in his Monks of the 
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West. The next chapters deal with the practical realities of medieval 
art, ie. the work and life of the masons, and supply enough well- 
y documentary material to form the matter of a book in itself. 
A similar exaggeration exploded by the author is the common saying 
that medieval sculpture, by its all-pervading symbolism, was intended 
as a medium to teach the people what it could understand of faith and 
—a notion for which ultimately Goethe stands responsible. 
ism, in Mr. Coulton’s opinion, far from being the official and 
well-closed system it is often held to be, was only a very loose, incon- 
sistent and on the whole insignificant pursuit of the medieval mind. 
But while admitting that a well-arranged system of religious symbolism 
never existed, and that symbolism is often sought where it was never 
intended, we may ask whether Mr. Coulton does not underrate the 
i of this symbolising habit of the medieval mind as a cultural 
function. The very fact that out of all the biblical episodes and 
subjects lending themselves admirably for pictorial or sculptural 
representation, only those acquired a place in religious iconography 
which “ signified ” a feature of the story of salvation, speaks in favour 
of the importance of symbolism. 

Mr. Coulton has the courage, even the inclination, to fly in the 
face of favourite and fashionable conventions of the day. He knows 
that “even in the history of art we must look coldly at the facts,” 
and that by doing so we shall testify to our earnest love for art better 
than by showing off our esthetic capacity in high-flown phrase, or by 
clinging to false idealisms. To consider every mason working at a 
cathedral as a pious man would be as unfounded as to ascribe a special 
ferocity to those who built the castles. The Perpendicular style won 
because it was cheap. Architectural finance was as deficient then as it 
is sometimes now. Shopwork and standardisation were not wanting 
in the production of medieval art.* 

Perhaps a weak point in Mr. Coulton’s demonstrations is to be 
found in the chapters where he discusses the question whether Gothic 
art is the natural and inevitable expression of the Christian faith in 
its Roman Catholic form, an assumption which he would deny. Mr. 
Coulton goes as far as to maintain the almost chimerical contention 
that Gothic art might as well have arisen in a medieval Europe where 
religion had developed along the lines of Germanic paganism. He 
will not admit an intrinsic connection between the form of medieval 
Christian faith and that of ecclesiastical art. Here he seems to forget 
that the meaning of such historical facts of a more remote character, 
but facts none the less, as the essential unity of expression—the style 
we may call it—of a whole phase of civilisation, does not reveal itself 
to mere documentary evidence and logical proof. 

Mr. 8. Gardner’s English Gothic Foliage Sculpture might serve as an 
illustration and a corroboration of Mr. Coulton’s method and argument 
in his Art and the Reformation (where it is mentioned, p. 157, note). 
Farfrom being one of these nice little books on art, so numerous to-day, 

isplaying more admiration than knowledge, it describes, plainly and 
accurately, a series of sculptural forms making up the evolution of a 
national English art from about 1200 to 1500. The stages of develop- 
ment are called Early English, Stiff-leaf, Naturalistic, Decorated. 
The straight lines and panelling of the Perpendicular style do not lend 
themselves to floral decoration, consequently foliage sculpture in 
stone, except in the west, comes to an end long before the close of 


A slip occurs on p. 501, where Attila should be Alaric. 
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the medieval period in architecture. There are valuable remarks on 
materials used in carving in Chapter VIII. The descriptions of 
sculptural forms are simple, clear and concise. The illustration is 
what illustration always should be, but often is not: it really helps 
one to understand the text. Perhaps it would have gained if a few 
specimens had been added to show contrasts between English and 
continental foliage sculpture. The little book, in its way, may be 
called a model of what writings on the history of art for an educated 
public should be. 

Mr. W. H. Godfrey’s first volume of The Story of Architecture in 
England bears witness to a love for its subject as deep and sincere as 
that which animates the other two books reviewed here, and evidently 
springs from the same earnest wish to present facts and realities, 
Still, the reading does not leave the impression that the author, 
himself a well-known architect, has quite succeeded in giving us the 
book he wanted to give. It would seem that he has tried to fit into 
a narrow frame more than it will contain. Description of architectural 
detail is mixed up with a kind of synopsis of the evolution of English 
civilisation. But the historical expositions are vague and not always 
sound, and the architectural development does not stand out 
distinctly. The great change, for instance, from earlier Gothic to 
Perpendicular is hardly mentioned, much less explained. The author 
seems to ascribe to the medieval builders an undue degree of conscious 
artistic intention. So he says (p. 71): “In their search for means 
to express the purer and more exacting service of religion to which 
they addressed themselves, they (the reformed orders of the twelfth 
century) adopted the pointed arch, which had already occasionally 
appeared, and they applied it to the whole system of building.” An 
idea like this obviously runs just contrary to the line of argument so 
convincingly taken by Mr. Coulton. 

Among the well-chosen illustrations are a number of views taken 
from the work of the English landscape painters of the early nineteenth 
century. These fine drawings cannot fail to call forth feelings of 
admiration and gratitude to men like T. M. (not W. M., as misprinted 
here) Richardson, J. Buckler, C. Wild, J. Nash, W. H. Bartlett, who 
knew how to render the essence and the spirit of medieval architecture 
so well, in an age when history and literature, when speaking of 
** Gothic,” were still groping in romantic fancy. J. Huizinea. 


A History of the Villages of Aisthorpe and Thorpe in the Fallows. By 
C. Foster. 1927. xii + 224 pp. Lincoln: Ruddock. 
10s. 6d. 


A History of the Township and Manor of Clayton-le-Moors, Co. 
Lancaster. By Ricnarp Trapprs-Lomax. 1926. x + 175 pp. 
Manchester: The Chetham Society (N.S. vol. 85). 


At the present time there is a considerable awakening of interest 
in “ village history,” coupled with a demand for instruction in methods 
of compiling trustworthy records of local life. The two volumes before 
us furnish excellent illustrations of the right course to adopt in setting 
about a difficult and frequently misunderstood task. Canon Foster, 
whose generosity in imparting his profound knowledge of the muni- 
ments of the ancient diocese of Lincoln has won the gratitude of a 
whole generation of scholars, has written the history of two small 
Lincolnshire parishes with the express object of providing an example 
for similar efforts. Within this area of some 1700 acres, with a popu- 
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lation of little more than 100 souls, full material may be found for a 
manorial and parochial history as typical as that of much larger places. 
Mr. Trappes-Lomax has a somewhat different task. His area is even 
smaller, but it has been transformed by modern industrialism, and its 
ecclesiastical history until modern times was merged in that of the 
vast parish of Whalley, of one of whose chapelries the township was 
amember. Both books, however, show clearly that the fundamental 
point from which a scientific local history must start is the ownership 
of property and the descent of the manorial rights which form the 
pasis of the social economy of a village community, whatever changes 
it may have suffered in the course of centuries. 

The method employed by Canon Foster may be briefly summarised. 
Ina preliminary chapter he discusses the origin and forms of the names 
of the two villages, distinguishes between the six estates, two in Ais- 

and four in Thorpe in the Fallows, whose descent can be traced, 
and gives his general conclusions upon the social condition of both 

at various periods. The history of the various manors follows, 
with the descent in each case of the chief, mesne, and immediate lords. 
This is succeeded by the ecclesiastical history, including accounts of 
the benefices and advowsons, lists of incumbents, curates and church- 
wardens, notes on the fabrics of the churches—unfortunately, the 
present church of Aisthorpe is modern, and that of Thorpe has long 
disappeared—and other pertinent details. Finally, the evidence of 
subsidy rolls and a series of wills and testaments is quoted in full to 
illustrate the village life. The appendices contain a contemporary 
account of the murder of William Storr, rector of Aisthorpe, at Market 
Rasen in 1602, extracts from the parish register, a key to a field-map 
specially drawn for the book, and a chronological list of the forms in 
which the names of the villages appear. 

It may fairly be claimed that Canon Foster, in this plain statement 
of logically arranged facts, free from all decorative writing and from 
the pursuit of mere tradition at the expense of truth, has succeeded in 
his object. His accuracy is so impeccable that we almost hesitate to 
suggest that the first element in the surname Payldecerf (p. 87) is poil, 
not paille, and that his explanation of the latter word is somewhat far- 
fetched. Equally plain and business-like is the account of the manor 
of Clayton-le-Moors and its subdivisions, and of the various freehold 
estates within the township, embodying a large mass of genealogical 
detail, by Mr. Trappes-Lomax, who is by inheritance the representative 
of a long series of lords of the manor. The history of the numerous 
families involved in the story is accompanied by several chart pedigrees, 
and a field-map of 1790 and a section of the six-inch Ordnance map 
supply the requirements of topography. Of the supplementary chap- 
ters, the most interesting deals with the progress of the Roman Catholic 
mission at Dunkenhalgh and Clayton, and contains short biographies 
of the priests who have served it. 

Both volumes are well indexed, and Mr. Lomax’s index in par- 
ticular is a work of elaborate thoroughness. While the historian of 
Clayton-le-Moors is intimately connected with the place, it is satis- 

ry to notice that the prime mover of Canon Foster’s attempt, 
who made himself financially responsible for the book, was Mr. Joseph 
Billiat, till lately the owner of Aisthorpe Hall and patron of the living. 
The public spirit of the owner of property, whether he writes the history 
of his estate himself or encourages its compilation by a specialist in 
such work, deserves record and commendation. 
A. Hamitton THOMPSON. 
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Chartulary of Winchester Cathedral.» Edited in English by A, w, 
Goopman. 1927. 68 + 250+-35 pp. Winchester: Warren. 255. 
A Digest of the Charters preserved in the Cartulary of the Prior of Dun. 
stable. Edited by G. H. Fowxer. Publications of the Bedford. 
shire Historical Record Society, Vol. X, 2 parts. 1926. yiij + 
408 pp. The Society (at Apsley Guise). 15s. 


“ ApmittEpLy the only scholarly way of publishing such 4 
Cart is to print every entry in the original Latin, word for word,” 
Dr. Fowler himself (who writes thus) and Canon Goodman have both 
done something to modify this austere verdict. Their books are clear 
and well-edi summaries of the cartularies, carefully annotated and 
with due attention paid to the diplomatic of the entries. In point of 
technique Canon Goodman’s falls at times a trifle behind Mr. Fowler's 
as regards notes and references (especially in the case of Papal letters), 
More light could have been thrown in it here and there upon matters 
of general, as distinct from local, history by judicious quotations from 
chronicles and records; for the Winchester book is unusually rich in 
matters of wide national interest, and is by no means confined to 
the ordinary particulars of a cartulary—lands, rents, territorial disputes 
and final concords. Canon Goodman’s introduction does, however, 
give in a coherent form much of the material provided by Mr. Fowler 
in his second volume by way of copious and learned comment on the 
details. The manuscript 1 was written c. 1300-1357 by various hands; 
it covers a wide period, the middle tenth to the middle fourteenth 
= though the early entries are naturally more sparse than the 

ater. 

The prior of St. Swithun’s was a notable man. A mitred ecclesi- 
astic, a great landlord, he stood in peculiarly close relations with the 
bishop. ‘‘ He and the chapter were trustees of the temporalities of a 
diocese which extended from Rotherhithe to Christchurch, and their 
formal consent was needed to every act of the bishop which involved 
the alienation of property, whether it were the appropriation of a 
Church or merely the manumission of an episcopal serf.” Thus the 
majority of the documents are concerned with matters diocesar and 
domestic. For the internal economy of the house the entries relative 
to the apostate monk Peter of Basing are illuminating : Peter, who was 
| peer (1332) for the fault of holding property, absconded with 

200, and made counter-charges of official mismanagement against the 
prior at Avignon, where he maintained himself “ not merely as an 
erring sheep, but as a stinking he-goat.” The convent had to pay 
heavy fees to the king’s proctor at the Curia for their suit against 
Peter. There may have been something in Peter’s charges, for 4 
document of October 1332 (No. 180) reveals a minor crisis in monastic 
finance, showing the various officials of the house to have been con- 
siderably in debt and the prior forced to take over the offices of 
hordarian, chamberlain and almoner for six years, before he appointed 
obedientiaries, as he had desired to do. Perhaps Peter had not had 
his annual “ 3s. for shirts and drawers,” which the prior now had to 
—— each monk. Those interested in medieval morality will 

erive pleasure from the cautio tale of Blacheman Aurifaber, 4 
monk in the service of bishop Walkelin (1070-1107), who tampered 
with a charter of William I so as to enlarge the bishop’s hunting rights 
to the detriment of the convent, and had his neck wrung by an evil 


* I am indebted to the Dean of Winchester and Canon Goodman for kindly 
allowing me to study it. 
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spirit on the sea-shore at Bitterne. Among the beautiful little group 
of early charters one notices the grant of Elindon Church in Wilt- 
shire, made to the monastery by bishop William Giffard “for making 
pooks,” and its confirmation by Henry of Blois “ for the making of 
pooks, the repair of organs and to supply other needs of the monastery.” 
Winchester has never been duovcoc—yunde yévorro | 
And now the wider matters. Someone writing shortly after 1320 
or possibly 1324, if dates and hand are any guide, inserted in quire 6 
the series of acts of homage made by England to France for Gascony 
and Ponthieu, followed by excerpts from memoranda, written in 
French, on the homages of 1286 and 1320. These excerpts are very 
interesting, because they bring out the radical grounds of a 
between the two countries: the French thesis is that the English 
homage must be performed unconditionally; the English maintain 
that they are not bound to do homage unless the French faithfully 
carry out the terms of the treaties (Paris 1259, Amiens 1279, Paris 
1303). At Amiens (1320) Edward “ came to the high altar and did 
for the duchy, peerage and county, protesting that the peaces 
f ly made should be observed, and that in accordance therewith 
he made his homage. On our part it was said that we desired the 
tion of peace, but that the homage be made as he was bound 
thereto.” Canon Goodman should print these excerpts in full, for 
they form an important appendage to the documents published recently 
by Miss Pole Stuart and Mr. Rothwell on the same subject. They 
have, I fear, suffered a little in the calendaring.? There are three 
other subjects of general political interest. The editor prints in full 
agroup of petitions on the part of the Commons made in the parliament 
on 8 March 1340, which do not appear on the Parliament Roll. Their 
main interest lies in the demand for a judicial committee elected from 
among the peers and answerable to parliament, whose business it should 
be to deal with cases “qe sount pendantz en nulle des places par 
difficulte en awer des justices,” and to act as a body of legal inquiry 
into the conduct of ministers, when charges were brought against 
them? We can read here the accusation made in the Cathedral 
against the notorious Adam of Orleton by John Prickhare, literate of 
the diocese, for his violent attack on Robert Baldock the same day that 
bishop Stapledon of Exeter was murdered, and for his preaching against 
Edward II in defiance of his oath of fealty. The point of Adam’s 
rather unconvincing reply was that his actions had in reality been 
directed against Hugh le Despenser, who was perverting the govern- 
ment. Lastly, there is an important news-letter of Sir Henry Peverel, 
Warden of the Coast, to the prior on the subject of the Poitiers campaign, 
and a copy of the Black Prince’s despatch enumerating the casualties 
in that battle. 
Readers of the Dunstable annals printed in the Rolls series will 
have formed a good picture of that litigious community, with one eye 
suspiciously on the envious townsmen, the other (with greater 


* Eng. Hist. Rev. xli. 412 seqq. and xlii. 572 seqq. 

* Bg. “ Tertium homagium factum ex parte Regis Angliae Francie Regi pro 
dueatu Aquitannie modale seu conditionale recitans formam duorum homa- 
precedentium factorum secundum formam cis Lod’ [i.e. cum rege 
wico factae, 1259] et pacis immediate sequentis [Amiens, 1279] ut infra ad 
” fol. 70d, is rendered, ‘‘ The third homage was for the duchy of 
and was subject to conditions.” It is sometimes difficult to know 
is paraphrase and what original wording, and too much is omitted from the 
paraphrase itself. * Professor Tout noted them in his Chapters, ili, 106 n. 

No. 54.—vou. xiv. L 
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the medieval period in architecture, There are valuable remarks oq 
materials u in carving in Chapter VIII. The descriptions @ 
sculptural forms are simple, clear and concise. The illustration is 
what illustration always should be, but often is not: it really 

one to understand the text. Perhaps it would have gained if a few 
specimens had been added to show contrasts between English and 
continental foli sculpture. The little book, in its way, may be 
called a model of what writings on the history of art for an educated 
public should be. 

Mr. W. H. Godfrey's first volume of The Story of Architecture in 
England bears witness to a love for its subject as deep and sincere as 
that which animates the other two books reviewed here, and evidently 
springs from the same earnest wish to present facts and realities, 
Still, the reading does not leave the impression that the author, 
himself a well-known architect, has quite succeeded in giving us the 
book he wanted to give. It would seem that he has tried to fit into 
a narrow frame more than it will contain. Description of architectural 
detail is mixed up with a kind of synopsis of the evolution of English 
civilisation. But the historical expositions are vague and not always 
sound, and the architectural development does not stand out 
distinctly. The great change, for instance, from earlier Gothic to 
Perpendicular is hardly mentioned, much less explained. The author 
seems to ascribe to the medieval builders an undue degree of conscious 
artistic intention. So he says (p. 71): “In their search for means 
to express the purer and more exacting service of religion to which 
they addressed themselves, they (the reformed orders of the twelfth 
century) adopted the pointed arch, which had already occasionally 
appeared, and they applied it to the whole system of building.” An 
idea like this obviously runs just contrary to the line of argument so 
convincingly taken by Mr. Coulton. 

Among the well-chosen illustrations are a number of views taken 
from the work of the English landscape painters of the early nineteenth 
century. These fine drawings cannot fail to call forth feelings of 
admiration and gratitude to men like T. M. (not W. M., as misprinted 
here) Richardson, J. Buckler, C. Wild, J. Nash, W. H. Bartlett, who 
knew how to render the essence and the spirit of medieval architecture 
so well, in an age when history and literature, when speaking of 
“ Gothic,” were still groping in romantic fancy. J. Huiziea. 





A History of the Villages of Aisthorpe and Thorpe in the Fallows. By 
C. W. Foster. 1927. xii + 224 pp. Lincoln: Ruddock. 
10s. 6d. 

A History of the Township and Manor of Clayton-le-Moors, Co. 
Lancaster. By Ricnarp Trappres-Lomax. 1926. x + 175 pp. 
Manchester : The Chetham Society (N.S. vol. 85). 


At the aa time there is a considerable awakening of interest 
in “ village history,” coupled with a demand for instruction in methods 
of compiling trustworthy records of local life. The two volumes before 
us furnish excellent illustrations of the right course to adopt in setting 
about a difficult and frequently misunderstood task. Canon Foster, 
whose generosity in imparting his profound knowledge of the muni- 
ments of the ancient diocese of Lincoln has won the gratitude of a 
whole generation of scholars, has written the history of two small 
Lincolnshire eran with the express object of providing an example 
for similar efforts, Within this area of some 1700 acres, with a popu- 
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jation of little more than 100 souls, full material may be found for a 
manorial and parochial history as typical as that of much larger places. 
Mr, Trappes- Lomax has a somewhat different task. His area is even 
smaller, but it has been transformed by modern industrialism, and its 
ecclesiastical history until modern times was merged in that of the 

of Whalley, of one of whose chapelries the township was 
amember. Both books, however, show clearly that the fundamental 

t from which a scientific local history must start is the ownership 
of property and the descent of the manorial rights which form the 
basis of the social economy of a village community, whatever changes 
it may have suffered in the course of centuries. 

The method employed by Canon Foster may be briefly summarised. 
Ina preliminary chapter he discusses the origin and forms of the names 
of the two villages, distinguishes between the six estates, two in Ais- 

and four in Thorpe in the Fallows, whose descent can be traced, 
and gives his general conclusions upon the social condition of both 
at various periods. The history of the various manors follows, 
with the descent in each case of the chief, mesne, and immediate lords. 
This is succeeded by the ecclesiastical history, including accounts of 
the benefices and advowsons, lists of incumbents, curates and church- 
wardens, notes on the fabrics of the churches—unfortunately, the 
present church of Aisthorpe is modern, and that of Thorpe has long 
i ed—and other pertinent details. Finally, the evidence of 
eaddy rolls and a series of wills and testaments is quoted in full to 
illustrate the village life. The appendices contain a contemporary 
account of the murder of William Storr, rector of Aisthorpe, at Market 
Rasen in 1602, extracts from the parish register, a key to a field-map 
specially drawn for the book, and a chronological list of the forms in 
which the names of the villages appear. 

It may fairly be claimed that Canon Foster, in this plain statement 
of logically arranged facts, free from all decorative writing and from 
the pursuit of mere tradition at the expense of truth, has succeeded in 
his object. His accuracy is so impeccable that we almost hesitate to 
suggest that the first element in the surname Payldecerf (p. 87) is poil, 
not paille, and that his explanation of the latter word is somewhat far- 
fetched. Equally plain and business-like is the account of the manor 
of Clayton-le-Moors and its subdivisions, and of the various freehold 
estates within the township, embodying a large mass of genealogical 
detail, by Mr. Trappes-Lomax, who is by inheritance the representative 
of a long series of Lele of the manor. The history of the numerous 
families involved in the story is accompanied by several chart pedigrees, 
and a field-map of 1790 and a section of the six-inch Ordnance map 
supply the requirements of topography. Of the supplementary chap- 
ters, the most interesting deals with the progress of the Roman Catholic 
mission at Dunkenhalgh and Clayton, and contains short biographies 
of the priests who have served it. 

_ Both volumes are well indexed, and Mr. Lomax’s index in par- 
ticular is a work of elaborate thoroughness. While the historian of 
Clayton-le-Moors is intimately connected with the place, it is satis- 
factory to notice that the prime mover of Canon Foster’s attempt, 
who made himself financially responsible for the book, was Mr. Joseph 
Billiat, till lately the owner of Aisthorpe Hall and patron of the living. 

public spirit of the owner of property, whether he writes the history 
of his estate himself or encourages its compilation by a specialist in 
such work, deserves record and commendation. 

A, Hami.ton THOMPSON, 
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Chartulary of Winchester Cathedral.» Edited in English by A. Ww, 
Goopman. 1927. 68 + 250-+-35pp. Winchester: Warren. 25. 

A Digest of the Chariers preserved in the Cartulary of the Prior of Dus. 
stable. Edited by G. H. Fowxsr. Publications of the Bedford. 
shire Historical Record Society, Vol. X, 2 parts. 1926. vii 4 
408 pp. The Society (at Apsley Guise). 15s. 

“Apmirrepty the only scholarly way of publishing such a 
aif is to print every entry in the original Latin, word for word.” 
Dr. Fowler himself (who writes thus) and Canon Goodman have both 
done something to modify this austere verdict. Their books are clear 
and well-edited summaries of the cartularies, carefully annotated and 
with due attention paid to the diplomatic of the entries. In — of 
technique Canon ogee falls at room a — behind Mr. Fowler's 
as regards notes and references (especially in the case of Papal letters). 
More light could have been thrown in it here and there upon matters 
of general, as distinct from local, history by judicious quotations from 
chronicles and records; for the Winchester book is unusually rich in 
matters of wide national interest, and is by no means confined to 
the ordinary particulars of a cartulary—lands, rents, territorial disputes 
and final concords. Canon Goodman’s introduction does, however, 
give in a coherent form much of the material provided by Mr. Fowler 
in his second volume by way of copious and learned comment on the 
details. The manuscript ! was written c. 1300-1357 by various hands; 
it covers a wide period, the middle tenth to the middle fourteenth 


century, though the early entries are naturally more sparse than the 
later 


The prior of St. Swithun’s was a notable man. A mitred ecclesi- 
astic, a great landlord, he stood in peculiarly close relations with the 
bishop. “ He and the chapter were trustees of the temporalities of a 
diocese which extended from Rotherhithe to Christchurch, and their 
formal consent was needed to every act of the bishop which involved 
the alienation of property, whether it were the appropriation of a 
Church or merely the manumission of an episcopal serf.” Thus the 
majority of the documents are concerned with matters diocesan and 
domestic. For the internal economy of the house the entries relative 
to the apostate monk Peter of Basing are illuminating : Peter, who was 
punished (1332) for the fault of holding property, absconded with 
£200, and made counter-charges of official mismanagement against the 
prior at Avignon, where he maintained himself “ not merely as an 
erring sheep, but as a stinking he-goat.’”” The convent had to pay 
heavy fees to the king’s proctor at the Curia for their suit against 
Peter. There may have been something in Peter’s charges, for 4 
document of October 1332 (No. 180) reveals a minor crisis in monastic 
finance, showing the various officials of the house to have been con- 
siderably in debt and the prior forced to take over the offices of 
hordarian, chamberlain and almoner for six years, before he appointed 
obedientiaries, as he had desired to do. Perhaps Peter had not had 
his annual “ 3, for shirts and drawers,” which the prior now had to 
promise each monk. Those interested in medieval morality will 
derive pleasure from the cautionary tale of Blacheman Aurifaber, 4 
monk in the service of bishop Walkelin (1070-1107), who tampered 
with « charter of William I so as to enlarge the bishop’s hunting rights 
to the detriment of the convent, and had his neck wrung by an evil 

* I em indebted to the Dean of Winchester and Canon Goodman for kindly 
allowing me to study it, 
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irit on the sea-shore at Bitterne. Among the beautiful little group 
charters one notices the grant of Elindon Church in Wilt- 
shire, made to the monastery by bishop William Giffard “for making 
books,” and its confirmation by Henry of Blois “ for the making of 
pooks, the repair of organs and to supply other needs of the monastery.” 
Winchester has never been dovcog¢—unde yévorro | 
And now the wider matters. Someone writing shortly after 1320 
or possibly 1324, if dates and hand are any guide, inserted in quire 6 
the series of acts of homage made by England to France for Gascony 
and Ponthieu, followed by excerpts from memoranda, written in 
French, on the homages of 1286 and 1320. These excerpts are very 
interesting, because they bring out the radical grounds of a 
between the two countries: the French thesis is that the English 
homage must be performed ee the English maintain 
that they are not bound to do homage unless the French faithfully 
carry out the terms of the treaties (Paris 1259, Amiens 1279, Paris 
1303). At Amiens (1320) Edward “ came to the high altar and did 
for the duchy, peerage and county, protesting that the peaces 
formally made should be observed, and that in accordance therewith 
he made his homage. On our part it was said that we desired the 
preservation of peace, but that the homage be made as he was bound 
thereto.” Canon Goodman should print these excerpts in full, for 
they form an important appendage to the documents published recently 
by Miss Pole Stuart and Mr. Rothwell on the same subject. They 
have, I fear, suffered a little in the calendaring. There are three 
other subjects of general political interest. The editor prints in full 
a group of petitions on the part of the Commons made in the parliament 
on 8 March 1340, which do not appear on the Parliament Roll. Their 
main interest lies in the demand for a judicial committee elected from 
among the peers and answerable to parliament, whose business it should 
be to deal with cases “qe sount pendantz en nulle des places par 
difficulte en awer des justices,” and to act as a body of legal inquiry 
into the conduct of ministers, when charges were brought against 
them? We can read here the accusation made in the Cathedral 
against the notorious Adam of Orleton by John Prickhare, literate of 
the diocese, for his violent attack on Robert Baldock the same day that 
bishop Stapledon of Exeter was murdered, and for his preaching against 
Edward II in defiance of his oath of fealty. The point of Adam’s 
rather unconvincing reply was that his actions had in reality been 
directed against Hugh le Despenser, who was perverting the govern- 
ment. Lastly, there is an important news-letter of Sir Henry Peverel, 
Warden of the Coast, to the prior on the subject of the Poitiers campaign, 
and a copy of the Black Prince’s despatch enumerating the casualties 
in that battle. 
Readers of the Dunstable annals printed in the Rolls series will 
have formed a good picture of that litigious community, with one eye 
fixed suspiciously on the envious townsmen, the other (with greater 


1 Eng. Hist. Rev. xli. 412 seqq. and xiii. 672 ogd 

* Eg.“ Tertium homagium factum ex parte Regis Angliae Francie Regi pro 
ducatu Aquitannie modale seu conditionale recitans formam duorum homa- 
precedentium factorum secundum formam pacis Lod’ [i.e. cum rege 
wico factae, 1259] et pacis immediate sequentis [Amiens, 1279] ub infra ad 
signa,” fol. 70d, is rendered, ‘The third homage was for the duchy of 
and was subject to conditions.” It is sometimes dificult to know 
What is paraphrase and what original wording, and too much is omitted from the 
paraphrase itself. * Professor Tout noted them in his Chapters, iii, 105 n. 

No. 54.—vou. x1v. L 
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confidence) upon its sheep browsing upon the Derbyshire uplands. 
Here in the cartulary is the documentary history of its churches and 
lands, a mass of territorial and biographical information of local, and 
more than local, interest. 

There is abundant information on monastic administration: op 
the business-like precision of its territorial information, on its per. 
tinacity in getting not its foot only, but its whole body into a 
when once established there; on the terms upon which it its 
conversi, the lay brethren, or its minor officials, or under which it 
corrodies; on its relations with the archdeacons (e.g. Nicholas of 
Bedford) or the bishops with whom it came into legal contact; on the 
expenses caused by hospitality, as we can see in the charter granting 
Bradburne to the Order, when Geoffrey le Cauceis gives as the reason 
of his bequest (No. 239) that ‘‘ because they (the Canons) are placed on 
a public cross-roads of England, they have very many guests; it is 
seemly, therefore, that at God’s prompting they should have some 
helpers in satisfying so many.” The book is rich in these significant 
entries. Once more the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society has 
placed medievalists under an obligation. E. F. Jacos. 


An Oxford Hall in Medieval Times, being the early history of St. Edmund 
Hall. By. A. B. Empey. 1927. xv -+ 320 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 16s. 

Early Siatutes of Christ’s College, Cambridge, with the Statutes of the 
prior foundation of God’s House. Edited, with a translation, 
by H. Rackuam. 1927. xi+ 152 pp. Cambridge: Fabb and 
Tyler. 7s. 6d. 


Is compiling the annals of St. Edmund Hall, Mr. Emden has had 
to contend with the difficulty that the materials for the internal history 
of this ancient foundation are extremely scanty. On the other hand, 
the survival and continued prosperity of the last of the non-collegiate 
Halls of Oxford have lean tien an opportunity of examining in some 
detail the origin and special features of these institutions with an 
industry and scholarship that leave nothing to be desired. The out- 

ing merit of his book, as a contribution to academic history, is his 
refutation of the theory, supported by the authority of Dr. Rashdall, 
that the hostels of medieval universities were voluntary associations 
of students who elected one of their number as principal. He gives 
weighty reasons for attributing their origin to the initiative of graduates, 
who received students as residents in their hired houses, and thus 
provided them with supervision and with protection against the 
arbitrary charges of the ordinary lodging-house-keeper.1_ In this way 4 
system of es te which brought the undergraduate into close relation 
with the master under whose roof he lived anticipated and paved the 
way for the union of masters and scholars in the full development of the 
collegiate system at Oxford and Cambridge. 

The earliest existing authority for the management of the Halls 
is the body of statutes issued between 1483 and 1490, and revised and 
augmented in 1556. When St. Edmund Hall was first occupied by 
an academic community is unknown; the title Aula Sancti Edmundi 
appears for the first time in a rental of Oseney Abbey for the year 
1317-18, The original site was granted to Oseney in 1270 or 1271 
7 Thomas of Malmesbury, vicar of Cowley; and from the muniments 
of Oseney, preserved at Christ Church, the subsequent extension of the 


* Of, the ** Kevision”’ on the Medieval University of Oxford, supra, p. 60.—Ed. 
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site can be traced. The abbot and convent remained the immediate 
landlords of the Hall until shortly before 1531-2, when the propert 
was leased to the Queen’s College, and the connection began whic 
had the consequence, in 1558-9, of placing the nomination of the 
principal at the disposal of the provost of Queen’s. Mr. Emden has 
made full use of the evidences of ownership and tenancy supplied by 
charters, and of details furnished by the archives of the university. 
Anthony Wood, whom he frequently corrects, was responsible for the 
tradition, followed by most later writers, that the Hall owed its name 
to an Oxford citizen named Edmund. Mr. Emden’s arguments leave 
little doubt that this theory is groundless, and that it was called after 
§t. Edmund of Abingdon : he also makes short work of the conjecture, 
advanced by Mr. F. 8S. Stevenson, that its eponymous saint was St. 
Edmund the King. If the career of St. Edmund of Abingdon and 
Pontigny is not immediately connected with the history of the Hall 
itself, it is intimately associated with Oxford; and the careful account 
of the saint’s life, illustrated by an excellent facsimile of the petition, 
now in the Treasury of Sens Cathedral, by the university to Gregory IX 
for his canonisation, is not out of place. A full and extremely accurate 
text of the petition is given in the documentary appendices to the 
volume. 

If details of the domestic life of the foundation are few, the names 
of at any rate some of its early principals are known; and Mr. Emden 
has spared no pains to discover the facts of their lives, as revealed by 
contemporary sources. Much of his information is derived from 
episcopal registers, and, although an identity of name between an 
Oxford master and a beneficed clerk sometimes leaves their identity 
of person open to doubt, his conjectures are never hasty or stated 
without qualification. The two Lollard principals, William Taylor 
and Peter Payne, are the subject of a chapter in which he reviews 
much that has been written about the second, famous for his connection 
with the Bohemian Reformation, and shows cause for the conclusion 
that Taylor was the martyr burned at Smithfield in 1423. Other 
hames are more obscure. It is interesting to connect Master Robert 
Luke of Cornwall with the rector of Ludgvan whose licence for non- 
residence Bishop Grandisson refused to renew in 1335, and Mr. Emden’s 
version of Grandisson’s letter on this point to the Bishop of Hereford 
is eee example of his skill as a translator. Amid the amount of 
detail collected in this volume it is hard to find errors. In three 
instances, however, viz. St. Martin’s, Birmingham (p. 67), Ross (p. 180) 
and Wraxall (p. 186), rectors are misnamed vicars; the description, 
80 customary as to be excusable, of an incumbent as collated to a 
benefice, whereas it is the benefice which is collated to the man, occurs 
more than once; and “ absolete ” (p. 49) is a misprint. 

The union of White Hall and St. Hugh Hall with St. Edmund Hall, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, incorporated with the founda- 
tion a grammar school in which boys were pre for their under- 
graduate studies. A little earlier, in 1439, William Bingham, rector 
of St. John Zachary in London, founded a hostel in Cambridge for the 

tion of grammar-school masters under the title God’s House. 

In 1442 licence was granted for its re-foundation as a college; in 
1445 it was enidemel to a new site and its membership was shortly 
after extended to students in other faculties ; and finall , in 1505, it 
entered upon an enlarged stage of existence as Christ's College. The 
of God’s House, hitherto unprinted, and those of Christ's 
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, printed for the first time in their original form, have bee, 
edited in a neat and handy form by Mr. Rackham, with a translation 
on pages parallel with those of the Latin text. The work has beep 
achieved by an accomplished Latin scholar whose life has been given 
to the service of the college, and not the least valuable part of it is the 
brief appendix of notes upon phrases which require elucidation or 
comment. The division of the members of the college into scolares soci 
and scolares discipuli leads Mr. Rackham to the conclusion that the 

i description of the corporation as ‘“ master, fellows and 
scholars ”’ is due to a misapprehension of the phrase scolares socii, and 
that the scolares discipuli are actually excluded from this legal definition 
of the governing body. The point is one which perhaps cannot be 
completely proved ; but it is unquestionable that the special application 
of scolaris to scholars who are not fellows of a college is of late growth, 
and the term is used primarily, as in the statutes of God’s House and 
of earlier colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, of fellows or, as in many 
instances, of university graduates in general. It may be remarked 
in this connection that, while all the members of a secular cathedral 
foundation are strictly speaking canonici—witness the pueri canonici, 
t.e. the choir-boys, of the Salisbury statutes—the canons who con- 
stitute the legal corporation are simply the canonici praebendati, forming 
the grade corresponding to the scolares socit of other collegiate 
establishments. A. Hamitton THompson. 


Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the reign of Elizabeth. 
Vol. XXI. 1927. Part i (June 1586—June 1588). Edited by 
Sorniz C. Lomas. xxviii+ 824 pp. £2 17s. 6d. Part ii 
(June 1586-March 1587). Edited by Sopnre C. Lomas and A. B. 
Hisps. xxxii + 522 pp. 35s. 


THESE two volumes of the Calendar of the State Papers, Foreign 
series, preserved at the Record Office, mark both a change in editorship 
and a change in the arrangement of publication. The change of editor- 
ship was due to the prolonged illness of the late Mrs. Lomas, to whom all 
students of the period owe a debt of gratitude for the care and accuracy 
with which the last five volumes have been produced ; and the change 
of arrangement has been made because of the fact that “the mass of 
material in the two series ‘ Holland’ and ‘ Flanders’ has become so 
unwieldy that it has seemed desirable to deal with it in a volume 
apart ” (Preface to Part i), and this estimate of one volume has since 
been increased to three (Preface to Part ii).1_ The twenty-five months 
of the period in question will therefore take up four volumes of the 
calendar; but these are exceptional years in the dealings of England 
with the Low Countries, occupying seventeen volumes of manuscript 
in the Holland State Papers alone, whilst the remaining fifteen years 
of the reign appear to have produced only thirty-eight volumes in the 
same series, Even so, the completion of the reign in calendar form 
appears still as a hope of the far-distant future: the eleven years 


+ No reason is given for the division of the Calendar at this stage, except the 
extent of the material in the “ Holland” and “ Flanders”’ papers. We shall 
naturally bow to the decision of the editor that such a division “ has seemed 
desirable,” although it is unfortunate that there should be still another set of 
calendars containing material separated from ite context; but it may be 
thet the distinction should be more clearly indicated on the covers of the 
sucooeding volumes, a# the description “ Calendar of State Papers (For ) 
1666-1588” end “ Calendar of State Papers (Foreign) 1586-1587," respectively, 
is likely to cause confusion, 
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from 1577 to 1588 have taken over twenty-six years to calendar, 
therefore at the same rate of production the year 1603 will be reached 
in about twenty years’ time. The Calendar for 1558-9 was published 
in 1863, so it has taken about sixty-five years to cover two-thirds of 

re . 
oe yee immediately preceding the despatch of the Spanish 
Armada are so full of interest and importance that they have already 
attracted the special attention of a considerable number of competent 
investigators, and we can hardly expect to find anything novel or 
startling in the present volumes; but the very fact that there is so 
much of interest and importance in the period, with which even the 
general student of history is fairly familiar, helps to make them 
particularly attractive, providing as they do innumerable side-lights 
on the leading events with which they deal. Were it not for the 
prohibitive cost one might well recommend them for the “ Supple- 
mentary Reading’’ shelves in the history library of the ordinary 
Secondary School. 

Three English representatives abroad—Sir Edward Stafford, 
William Harborne and Thomas Randolph—are called ‘‘ Ambassadors ”’ 
in the index, but of these the first-named only has a definite claim to 
the title of ‘‘ Resident.’’ Both Stafford and Harborne were doing their 
best, in different ways, to ward off the Spanish danger, but the more 
subtle diplomacy of the former has given rise to doubts — his 
loyalty and honour. In a word, he has been flatly accused of selling 
official secrets to the Spanish ambassador in Paris. The question was 
very briefly dealt with by Mrs. Lomas, who was herself convinced of 
Stafford’s loyalty, in the preface to the calendar for 1583-4 (pp. xxxiii- 
iv), with the final remark that “‘ the truth or otherwise of this suggestion 
will appear more clearly when the Foreign Calendar reaches the year 
1587”; but her inability to complete her work on the present volumes 
has robbed us of the expected comments. The whole question, how- 
ever, has now been discussed by Professor Neale in the English 
Historical Review (April 1929), and we may hope that the reputation 
of one of the most attractive of Elizabethan diplomatists has been 
finally cleared of reproach. 

To William Harborne, sent to Constantinople in 1583, had been 
ven the task of enlisting the active help of Turkey in the struggle with 

pain. The chief ground of appeal is the claim that Mahommedan 
Sultan and Protestant Queen are at one in their opposition to the 
“idolatry” of Catholic Spain. Harborne’s credentials begin with 
the following phrase: “ Elizabetha . . . vere fidei contra idololatras 
falso Christo nomen profitentes invicta et potentissima propugnatrix ”’ ; 
and a letter from Harborne to the Sultan, dated 9 Saeeaes 1587 
(pp. 508-9 in the Calendar) refers to the treaty made between Elizabeth 
and the Sultan “in order that the idolaters, our common accursed 
enemy (omnes idololatre, maledicti nostri communes inimici), might be 
entirely extirpated,” and points out that this is the special mission of 
the Sultan, whom God has created “strenuum virum, et omnium 
principum mundanorum maximum, ad delendum idololatras.” These 
additional Harborne letters are particularly interesting if read in 
connection with those given in the Venetian Calendar (1581-91) and 
with the account of Harborne’s mission included in the preface to that 
volume 
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was evidently unwilling to risk too much money on Philip’s enterprise 
although it had received his official ae In Say 1588 the 
Venetian ambassador in Rome reported the Pope’s remark, that he 
had done all he could to persuade Elizabeth to return to the Catholic 
Church, making her various offers; in the previous March the same 
ambassador reports him as saying, “she is a great woman; and were 
she only Catholic she would be without her match, and we would 
esteem her highly. . . . Just look how well she governs : she is only a 
woman, only mistress of half an island, and yet she makes herself 
feared by Spain, by France, by the Empire, by all”; and in August 
1588, before the news of the defeat of the Armada had yet reached 
him, he had foretold the event: “The king goes trifling with this 
Armade of his, but the queen acts in earnest. . . . Just look at Drake! 
Who is he? And yet he burned twenty-five of the king’s ships at 
Gibraltar, and as many again at Lisbon. . . . We are sorry to say it, 
but we have a poor opinion of this Spanish Armade, and fear some 
disaster” (Venetian Calendar, viii. 363, 379). The present calendar 
adds a similar note, reported by Stafford in news from Rome, that the 
Pope had declared “ that there was no prince in the world showed any 
courage but one woman, for whom he would give all the treasure he 
had gathered together that she would become a Catholic; he would 
make more account of her than of all the rest.” 

The second of these two volumes includes interesting details regard- 
ing the last days of Sir Philip Sidney, with a pathetic note (which 
appears never to have been delivered) to his friend Jan Wyer, the 
physician, begging him to come to him as quickly as possible. This 
was a few days before the end, more than three weeks after Zutphen. 
In the first volume one letter from Stafford brings together the names 
of two other men of more than diplomatic interest—Michel de Mon- 
taigne, then on a visit to Paris with his third volume of essays ready 
for the press, and Richard Hakluyt, chaplain and occasional secretary 
to the English ambassador in Paris, whose Principall Navigations, 
Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries was first published in the following 
year. F. J. WEAVER. 


An Elizabethan Journal: being a record of things most talked of 
during the Years 1591—94. ByG.B.Harrison. 1928. xxiii + 
429 pp. Constable. 31s. 6d. 

England in Shakespeare’s Day. By G. B. Harrison. 1928. xiii + 
239 pp. Methuen. 6s. 


Mz. Harrison is careful to point out in his preface to the Elizabethan 
Journal that he has not tried to write a history. The volume is 4 
collection of extracts drawn mainly from printed sources (Acts of the 
Privy Council, Royal Proclamations, Henslowe’s Diary and the like) 
for the most part readily accessible, and from original manuscripts 
in the Foreign and Domestic State Papers; the whole arranged as 
near as may be in chronological order without any principle of selection 
or adequate notes, Its chief value will undoubtedly be as a book of 
sources both literary and historical. But that is not what the author 
intended, He imagined that a sufficiently full body of documents 
would in itself recapture for the ‘‘ Reader in Ordinary ”’ the atmosphere 
of the years when Shakespeare was learning his craft. There is no 
attempt to breathe into the dry bones (to borrow from Mr. Harrison’s 


+ A facsimile of this, on @ post-card, may be obtained from the Public Record 
Office Museum, price 24d,, post free, 
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invocation) the vital breath of historical interpretation. And con- 
sidering the wide public to which the book is designed to appeal, it is, 
to say the least, unfortunate that it should have been given the specious 
gub-title, ‘‘ a record of those things most talked of during the years 
1591-94.” Some of the entries, e.g. instructions to ambassadors, were, 
as Mr. Harrison is aware, not talked of at all. In places the impression 
is vivid and realistic enough; but is the image true as a whole? In 
these years of war crisis we get not a single expression of opinion 
as to the conduct of the Spanish War or of its effect on trade or the 
scarcity of food-stuffs. Wool is not mentioned, but it was more import- 
ant than pepper. Moreover, it ought not to have been left to a pub- 
lisher’s note to hint that the range of information is confined to the 
capital. Two, at least, of the theatrical companies toured the provinces 
in 1594 (pp. 302-3); Londoners were expected to appreciate the 
national danger of killing off young cattle in Lent (p. 101), and one 
fancies that the views of Exeter or Bristol merchants on compulsory 
charges for naval convoys were very different from those of the City 
companies. 

But if Mr. Harrison does not solve any problems, he has unearthed 
some and throws new light on many others. Mention may be made 
of the frequent recourse to exceptional legal tribunals to deal with 
plots against the Queen, which furnishes a rude comment on the 
effectiveness of Star Chamber jurisdiction. Some important documents 
are here printed bearing on the early wranglings over appointments 
between the Cecils and Essex; and there is the London housing 
problem. A word of praise is due for the excellent illustrations. 

England in Shakespeare’s Day, also a book of extracts, has the merit 
of balanced selection. There are sections on the Court, the Service 
of the State, Education and Youth, Travel and Trade, London and 
Country Life, Religion, Men of Letters, Moods and Manners. Occa- 
sionally Mr. Harrison ventures on historical generalisation. Thus on 
enclosures he says, “ The real troubles of the agriculturist (sic) are 
seldom mentioned by the better known poets; they were not interested 
in the economic problems of the country” (p. 171). But it had been 
otherwise in the days of Starkey and More. The truth is that by the 
close of the century the economic problems had changed. Mr. Harrison, 
apparently, sees nothing exceptional in Dekker’s Shoemakers’ establish- 
ment where there were journeymen but no apprentices (p. 94), or in 
Ben Jonson’s usurer’s shamefaced falling back on the law (p. 109). 
There is need for a historical background to the literature of the 
Elizabethan age ; these volumes create an impression that it will have 
to be done by an historian. EpwarpD Hvaues. 


The Beginnings of Arminianism. By A. W. Harrison. 1926. 
viii + 408 pp. University of London Press. 12s. 6d. 


SrupEnts of the religious history of the Netherlands should be 
grateful for this book. Dr. Harrison has given us something that has 
long been wanted. By an admirable piece of research into such 
sources as Brandt’s History of the Reformation and Trigland’s Kercke- 
lycke Geschiedenessen, he has compiled a modern history of the post- 
Reformation period in Holland. The story opens (after a general 
introduction) with the birth of Arminius in 1560, and proceeds to the 
Synod of Dort, 1618-1619, and its immediate results. 

inianism was a protest against the sterner Calvinism, a reaction 
from the rigorous exclusiveness of that system as it had been developed 
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by Calvin’s disciples. Arminius himself was not, as a matter of fact, 
the first leader of this revolt in Holland. Koornhert, a lay scholar, 
and Koolhaes, a minister in Leiden, were already challenging the 
prevailing predestinarian views during Arminius’ student days at the 
recently established University of Leiden. At the moment, however, 
their teaching did not influence his mind away from the strictest tenets 
of Calvinism, and from Leiden he was sent, as the adopted student of 
the city of Amsterdam, to be the pupil of Beza at Geneva. In 1583 
he was ordained as a minister of the Reformed Church in Amste 
and one of the first tasks set him was the refutation of the teaching of 
Koornhert. This proved to be one of the turning-points in his career, 
for (in the words ot Bertius in his “‘ Funeral Oration ’’) ‘‘ while he was 
contriving a proper refutation, and had begun accurately to weigh the 
ts on both sides, and to compare different passages of Scripture 
together—while he was thus harassing and fatiguing himself, he was 
conquered by the force of truth, and at first became a convert to the 
very opinions which he had been requested to combat and refute.” 
Gradually, however, he passed from exact agreement with these 
opinions to the formulation of his own doctrines; and so “ Arminian- 
ism ” was sent out into the world. 

Mr. Harrison tells the story, first of Arminius’ own struggle to 
maintain his position against the orthodox Calvinism of the United 
Provinces, and then, after his death in 1609, of its continuation by 
the “ Remonstrants”’ until their official condemnation, though not 
annihilation, at the Synod of Dort. We have here in considerable 
detail the history of some sixty years of political and ecclesiastical 
intrigue and controversy. Whatever we may think of their theology, 
we cannot but feel sympathetically towards Arminius and the Remon- 
strants in the treatment to which they were subjected by both the 
orthodox Church and State. Mr. Harrison, however, gives a just 
appreciation of the position on both sides. 

The book is based upon a thesis which obtained for its author the 
degree of D.D. in the University of London, and its publication was 
made possible by a grant made from the Publication Fund of the 
university. Like many doctoral dissertations, it is written in a 
matter-of-fact style which, while perhaps enabling the author to adopt 
@ dispassionate attitude throughout, results not infrequently in its 
becoming rather tedious reading. There are various misprints which 
should be corrected in any subsequent edition: e.g. p. 309, line 38, 
“ November 6th” should obviously be ‘“ December 6th”; p. 335, 
line 30, “ there conciliation” should be “ the reconciliation.”” But, 
having noted these blemishes, we must conclude by again thanking 
Mr. rison for a very sound and useful work. A. J. G. Hawes. 


Alderman Cockayne’s Project and the Cloth Trade. The Commercial 
Policy of England in its Main Aspects, 1603-1625. By AsTRID 
Fans. 1927, [xii] +501 pp. Copenhagen: Levin and Munks- 
gaard; London; Milford. Boe, 

Wim Cockayne made a very considerable figure in the time of 
James I, who knighted him in 1616, and Miss Friis has done well to 
set his “ project ” in the foreground of her study of commercial policy 
in the reign. It wae one of those grandiose but simple schemes, 
coramon enough in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
by which a Government was to use its power of regulating commerce 
in conjunction with # group of business men, and so to enrich itself and 
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them and the country. The trade of the Merchant Adventurers, the 
most important part of British trade with Europe, was in undyed 
doths, and the dyeing was done by the foreign buyers, of whom at this 
time the Dutch were the greatest, the finished product being then 
gold back again to the English. If the English were to do the dyeing 
and to export finished instead of unfinished cloths, they would clearly 
have the profit of the dyeing for themselves. The project, therefore, 
was for Government support for a dyeing industry at home. This 
was not a new idea. It was put forward, for instance, as early as 
1553 by a London grocer, William Cholmeley, who brought over a dyer 
from Antwerp, and proved by experiment that Thames water was as 
for dyeing as that of the continental rivers.1_ But Cholmeley’s 
ject remained on paper, and for three centuries even in manuscript, 
he was not a man of substance. The distinctive feature of 
Cockayne’s version of it was that he was in a position to set it really 
in motion. He was a large landowner. His son became a peer. He 
gave each of his numerous daughters a marriage portion of £10,000, 
and six of his sons-in-law were peers, or peer’s sons or future peers, 
even the seventh being the ancestor of earls. Above all, if I may use 
an expression from the slang of the modern business man, he was “ the 
big noise ” in the Eastland Company. The merchants of that company 
were the jealous rivals of the Merchant Adventurers, jealous because 
were excluded from the privilege of exporting undressed and 
Sabet cloths. It was natural, therefore, that King James, needing 
money and fond of theories, should take up this theoretically attractive 
plan. In 1608 Cockayne got a patent for a new company which was 
to dye and finish cloths. The opposition of the Merchant Adventurers 
was overborne, but things did not go well. The fact was that the 
projectors, true to their kind, had underrated the difficulties of their 
task. An English dyeing industry could not be created by a stroke 
of the pen. So the pen drew another stroke: the old trade of the 
Merchant Adventurers, the export of the half-completed product, 
was prohibited. But still success did not come, for mer es wes ny had 
made another characteristic mistake : they had reckoned without their 
hosts, One after another the Dutch provinces had prohibited the 
importation of dyed cloths. English protectionism had called Dutch 
protectionism into being. James had to restore the Merchant Adven- 
turers’ charter, and in 1617 the new company, at the end of its resources, 
surrendered its charter at the council table. But its consequences 
lasted long: Dutch policy retained its new twist, and English com- 
merce did not altogether return to the old channel. 

The outline of this story has long been known, and a number of 
historians have told it with greater or less exactness and a better or 
worse interpretation of the underlying issues. Miss Friis is a little 
hard on them, and blames them a little too much when she finds them 
to be mistaken ; but she is the first to write of it with the full, accurate, 
concrete knowledge which makes specialist research worth doing. On 
two different sides she provides a mass of new information, She 
traces in detail the discussions in the privy council, and in an appendix 
to the book she prints Sir Julius Caesar’s notes on them. She is thus 
able to bring out with admirable clearness the king’s personal share in 

2 See his “ Peguent and Suite of a True-hearted Englishman," ed. W.J. Thoma, 

i 


in Camden M any, 3rd ser., 1863. Froude (cabinet odn., iv. 516) by a alip 
dates this work in 1550. 


* See the article on Cockayne in the Dictionary of National Biography by hie 
namesake the genealogist, ** G. E. C."’ 
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the pushing of the scheme, and the reluctance of the abler privy coun. 
cillors. And she gives us a rich harvest of new commercial information, 
of the kind we most need, statistical information. She has worked 
hard at the Port Books, and extracted from them masses of figures 
of the utmost value for her purpose. In an appendix she gives a cata. 
logue of those she has used, and this catalogue will be of much value 
to subsequent students. In another appendix she gives a useful 
account of the duties on cloth. Working back from these data, she is 
able to show the real meaning of the clashes of interest. between Mer. 
chant Adventurers and interlopers, between London and the out- 
and especially to show the great part played by the Eastland interest, 
Her book, however, has a double title, and she is fully justified in 
claiming that it gives an account of the commercial policy of England 
in this period in its main aspects. There is a good introductory sketch 
of the earlier history of the English cloth-trade. There is an account 
of the Merchant Adventurers company which corrects all the former 
accounts because it describes not merely the regulations made for 
them, but their trade itself. It is true that here and there a point is 
missed which might have been made. In dealing with the council 
P ings it would, for instance, have been worth while to notice that 
in 1620 Charles Howard, earl of Nottingham, joined the distinguished 
company of the alderman’s sons-in-law.. A little more attention might 
have been paid to the Dutch side of the matter; although she seems 
from her bibliography to read the Dutch language, Miss Friis does not 
discuss Dutch sources or the modern Dutch accounts of the project and 
of matters related to it,1 and does not use the scraps of evidence pro- 
vided by the dispatches of ambassadors and secretaries of state. To 
have done so would, I believe, have made scarcely any difference to 
her conclusions ; but it might have caused her to lay more stress on the 
unsoundness of the project and the reasonableness of the opposition 
to it. But the book deserves very high praise. It maps out a region 
of which the problems are far more complex than can be indicated 
in a short review. By great industry and equal accuracy, coupled 
with clear sight and a sound idea of what to look for, it does so with 
success. It is the best book we have on English commercial policy 
in the reign of James I. G. N. CLARE. 


Montrose. By Joux Bucuan. 1928. 419 pp. Nelson. 2le. 


“To his contemporaries,” Mr. Buchan writes of Montrose, “he 
must have seemed something of a dreamer and a doctrinaire.” His 
contemporaries, however, did not express themselves in these terms. 
For them he was more than ordinarily proud, could be “ vainly foolish,” 
was “very hard to be guided,” ambitious and eager for distinction 
and prominence. Clarendon found him ‘“ somewhat elated with the 
great actions he had done,” and Burnet describes him as having “ taken 
upon him the port of a hero too much ” and living “ as in a romance.” 

mtrose himself makes contributions in the same vein. After 
Inverlochy he forecasts the reduction of Scotland and an invitation 
to Charles in these words: ‘Come thou thyself, lest this country 
be called by my name,” On the King’s execution he announ 


* Such, for instance, as that of C. te Lintum, De Merchant Adventures in de 
WN ederlamden (1906), or the slighter but sounder sketch in J. E. Elias, Het vo 
vam den c4ersten Kngelachen oorlog, vol. i. (1920), reviewed in History, vi. 117 
(July 1921). Professor Posthumus’a Nationale organisatie der lakenkoopers wes 
published too late to be available for this work. 
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his intention to “ write thine epitaph in blood and wounds ”—as if 
taking over @ personal vendetta. In his speech on the scaffold he 
affirmed the “justice”’ of the second Charles—splendide mendaz, 
comments Mr. Buchan (p. 376). 

Nor is it quite easy to discern in Montrose’s political career the 
logical consistency upon which Mr. Buchan lays stress. To the end 
he professed himself a Covenanter, and he “ supported the compulsory 
signature of the Covenant ”’ (p. 112). But clearly the Parliament of 
1639 went beyond that obligation; it destroyed “one of the last 
embankments of the old regime ”’ (p. 114). It inaugurated a political 
revolution, and another war against the King loomed ahead. Mr. 
Buchan claims this to be “ the turning-point of Montrose’s political 
career” (p. 112). So, in terms of his own principles of sovereignty, it 
should have been. Yet we find him thereafter a member of what 
“was virtually a Committee of Public Safety ” in the Covenanting 
interest (p. 116). His was the first name on the commission to Argyll 
to carry “ fire and sword ’’ among Highland clachans whose lords were 
antagonistic to the Covenant. He signed the letter to the King 
of France asking for mediation on the ground of the “ Auld Alliance ” 
with that country. And he was first man across the Tweed when the 
Scottish army invaded England in 1640. According to Wishart, his 
chaplain and eulogist, this eagerness was to lull suspicion, Montrose 
being actually engaged in a treacherous scheme to carry the Covenant- 
ing army over to the King. Mr. Buchan does not record this example 
of what, in the same context, is called his “frank honesty of dis- 
position”’ (liberalis animi integritas). Mysterious happenings followed 
on his return, and he found himself with “no following among either 
nobles or people ” (p. 154). 

The intervention of Scotland on the side of the Parliament in the 
Civil War finally led him to the Royalist camp, where at no time does 
he seem to have been particularly welcome. In August 1644 he 
arrived to raise the Scottish royalists in arms; the response was 
virtually a defeat of his hopes. He had his brilliant hour, but his 
victories were only “fairy gold” (p. 290). He ‘‘ wholly misread the 
immediate political situation ’’ (p. 280). The King for whom he was 
fighting was really a creature of his “‘ dreams ”’ (p. 378). ‘“‘ He knew 
nothing of the folly and duplicity ” of Charles (p. 329). And he had 
earned an unreasoning fury of hate that was not confined to the stricter 
Covenanters. 

Such a career and mentality give scope to antagonistic inter- 
pretations. Mr. Buchan’s book is written with all the skill in narrative 
we should expect. He aims at understanding, and he is generally fair 
and considerate. But he is under the glamour of the Wishart-Napier 
legend. Montrose is “‘ the complete paladin, full of courtesy and grace ” 
(p. 394); he is ““ armed and mailed Reason, Philosophy with its sword 
unsheathed ” ; he “ goes steadfastly on the path of duty, but with bowed 
head”; “the springs of his being were a pellucid reasonableness of 
soul” (p. 395); he had attained to Calvinism in his religion not as 
others did, but “ by the gentler Platonic method ” (p. 146); and “ for 
the better part of two centuries ” unfriendly historians have been able 
“to hide from his countrymen the rarity and majesty of Montrose’s 
character ” (p. 384). All this and more to the same effect is too much 
in the grand manner. The case of Montrose is psychologically 
rather more subtle, and to understand it we must dispense with the 
pedestal as well as the pillory. 
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Of the details which Mr. Buchan might reconsider I shall mention 
only two of the more important. Leven in his march to Hereford 
was concerned with the possibility of no quarter not for his “ immenge 
female concourse” (which shrinks from “ thousands” on p. 260 to 
** hundreds ” on p. 264), but for his “‘ Scots soldiers.” On P. 22 we 
are told that in Scotland “ All classes were miserably poor,” but on 
p. 95 the Scots are claimed to have “ created a war-chest by volun 
assessments.” War is always a costly occupation, yet besides this 
army the ‘“ miserably poor” nation later placed two other well. 
equipped forces in the field—all within a space of five years. The 
general statement surely calls for revision. 

W. Mackay Mackenzm. 


Louis XIV. By Louis Berrranp, translated by C. B. Cuasp. 1928, 
ix + 366 pp. Longmans, 18s. 


Tus excellently printed, beautifully illustrated book is a study 
of the life and character of the French king by an admirer and hero- 
worshipper. He is anxious to defend Louis against his enemies and 
detractors. The chief of these is no doubt Saint Simon, the bias and 
inaccuracy of whose Mémoires are, of course, well known. It appears 
that modern writers are also all of them unjust to Louis; but M. 
Bertrand does not make it at all clear who these moderns are. The 
only modern historian mentioned—and he not very modern—is 
Michelet. The name of Lavisse does not occur, though Lavisse is 
appreciative of the good qualities of the Grand Monarque in those 
chapters which he devotes to him in his Histoire de France (vols. vii 
and viii), which seem to me almost the high-water mark of French 
historiography. I should have thought that the many high qualities 
and the considerable talents of Louis XIV were now nearly always 
recognised. But the defects of his system and the limitations of his 
outlook are also recognised; and M. Bertrand can admit no blemishes 
in his hero. More than once he complains that French opinion gives 
Henry IV a much higher place among the heroes of French history 
than that which is accorded to Louis. Yet the reasons are not far to 
seek. Henry restored order; established religious peace on a basis 
that approximated to justice; built up the foundations of French 
prosperity; and bequeathed to France a system of administration 
and diplomacy which gave her the military glory of the reigns of Louis 
XIII and XIV. Under Louis XIV the machine of government began 
to show its serious defects; glory departed from her armies; religious 
—— reappeared in a S— odious form; worst of all, 

uis XIV was succeeded by Louis XV and the débdcle of the French 
monarchy, M. Bertrand claims again and again for his hero that 
he was tender-hearted, sympathetic, and democratic. In a very 
restricted sense a case may be made out for all three epithets. But 
when he writes, ‘‘ He was a constructive thinker,” we must differ. 
No new idea in government emerges during his reign. With the best 
intentions he carried the ideas of his predecessors forward to a point 
at which they become obviously inadequate and even dangerous. 
The book is interesting throughout, excellently translated, and will be 
read from cover to cover by most who begin it. A. J. GRANT. 
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The Letters of Dorothy Osborne to William Temple. Edited by G. C. 
Moore SmirH. 1928. li-+- 331 pp. Milford. 2ls. 


Tur letters of Dorothy Osborne have been famous ever since 
Macaulay wrote his essay on Sir William Temple. In 1648, Dorothy, 
the daughter of the royalist governor of Guernsey, fell in love with 
William Temple, the son of a distinguished parliamentarian; she was 
then twenty-one years old, he twenty. Despite the opposition of both 
families and the yon of rival suitors the lovers remained firm; 

were married on Christmas Day, 1654. Seventy-six letters from 
Dorothy to Temple, a few short notes, and one of his letters to her, all 
belonging to the years 1653 and 1654, have been preserved. A selection 
was printed in T. P. Courtenay’s Memoirs of Sir William Temple, the 
work reviewed by Macaulay; Sir E. A. Parry (Judge Parry) edited 
the series in 1888 and again, with substantial additions and alterations, 
in 1902; the later edition being afterwards included in the Everyman 
Library. The present edition first gives the letters in the original 
lling; there are some corrections in the text, as well as changes in 

¢ dating and arrangement of the letters and some additional matter. 

Such books as EHvelina and Persuasion were not written in the 
seventeenth century. Their equivalents—equally delightful, if slightly 
more difficult to read—are to be found in memoirs like Lady Anne 
Halkett’s Autobiography or in letters like these. Dorothy’s suitors 
included Henry Cromwell and the future Earl of Danby, but she 
scarcely touches on politics; the chief historical value of her letters 
is the light which they throw on the relations between the sexes and 
the views of the country gentry on such matters. The letters are in 
one respect misleading : Dorothy and Temple in insisting on love as 
the primary requisite for marriage were advanced for their century. 

in Temple’s essay “On Popular Discontents ” (written 
after 1679) shows that he never recanted; the more normal attitude is 
given in Halifax’s Advice to a Daughter (1688); the unfortunate girl 
must make the best of the husband chosen for her by her parents. 

The letters give occasional glimpses of life in Commonwealth 
England. Dorothy found enough gaiety in London; she considered 
that the upper classes required the discipline of such a court as that 
of Charles I. At home in Bedfordshire life was more quiet; her 
favourite diversion in the summer was to go every evening to “a 
Common that lyes hard by the house where a great many young 
wenches keep Sheep and Cow’s and sitt in the shade singing of Ballads.” 
Isaac Walton tells us what sort of songs they sang: the milkmaid and 
her mother in the Compleat Angler (1653) sing ‘‘ Come live with me and 
be my love,” with Raleigh’s answer. This is very far from all the 
conventional accounts of the period. 

There are two problems in editing these letters, dating and arrange- 
ment. Few of the letters bear dates; some can be placed by allusions 
to dateable events, while the rest have to be arranged according to 
internal evidence. Henry Osborne left a diary of family events which 
was used by Sir E. A. Parry, but has been more fully exploited by 
Professor Moore Smith. This has led to more accurate dating in 
many cases and to what seems to be a better arrangement in general.' 


* E.g., of the letters numbered 44 to 55 in the Everyman edition, two (49, 56) 
ate transferred elsewhere, while ten are retained in the same position in the 
correspondence; three of these (44, 46, 54) are given new dates on definite 

and two more (50, 52) on fairly good grounds (the change in date in 
RO case exceeds a month); the other five chango their order, 
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The annotation is liberal without being too heavy. Some mor 
of Dorothy’s wooers are identified, the most interesting being Edmund 
Wyld, subsequently Aubrey’s patron. The Balandin mentioned in the 
notes (p. 272) is Sir William Bellenden. The appendices give much 
information about the Osborne family; there are good genealogical 
tables, portraits, etc. A small group of letters written by Dorothy to 
Temple soon after their marriage, first printed in Miss J. G. Longe’s 
Martha Lady Gifford, is included; but no mention is made of a later 
letter from her to him (Courtenay, i. 345) or of five letters from her to 
members of the Hatton family in the Hatton-Finch MSS. in the British 
Museum (see the Everyman volume, p. 275). There is no specific 
statement as to the present home of Temple's early MSS., and Mr, 
Moore Smith does not make it clear that he has already printed a lar 

part of Henry Osborne’s diary in Notes and Queries (1920). However, 
on account of the improvements in the text, the better arrangement and 
dating of the letters, the more adequate annotation and the new 
information about the Osbornes and the Temples, this edition is far 
superior to its predecessors. E. 8. pE Baz. 


The Diary of Henry Teonge, 1675-1679. Edited by G. E. Manwanrine. 
(Broadway Travellers series.) 1927. x-+-318 pp. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Tuts lively diary, descriptive of life aboard an English man-of-war 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, was first published by 
Charles Knight in 1825; and although in 1912 a writer in the Mariner's 
Mirror cast doubt upon its authenticity, this doubt was resolved, first 
by Mr. W. G. Perrin’s discovery of corroborative detail, and then by 
the reappearance of the manuscript itself, from which the present 
edition has been printed. Teonge was a Cambridge man, who took 
holy orders and obtained the cure of Spernall, a village of eighteen 
houses and sixty-five inhabitants. Being unable to make both ends 
meet, he went to sea as chaplain first of all in H.M.S. Assistance, and 
later in H.M.SS. Bristol and Royal Oak. On the whole he found life 
at sea very much to his taste. ‘‘ We have good meat and good drink 
provided for us, and good company,” he says. He was evidently 
much better off than in his penurious parsonage; and even in a high 
sea, when the dinner had to be laid on the cabin-floor, and a wave 
broke in through the port-hole, Teonge and his messmates laughed at 
their tumbles and wetting, and, he observes, “ our liquor was white 
rubola, admirable good.” Both voyages that Teonge made led him 
into the Mediterranean, although he had hoped on the second to go 
to Virginia. While both abound in vivid detail of naval life, the first 
is especially interesting, with its account of a cruise against the Bar- 
bary pirates and of life at the factories of the Levant Company. 
‘Teonge went up to Aleppo, where he with some forty Englishmen 


rode out to a “ green plat . . . by a river side ” and fished or played 
cricket before dinner. Mr. Manwaring has edited this delightful 
volume with care and accuracy. H. DoDWELL. 


Archbishop Herring’s Visitation Returns: 1743. Vol. I. Edited by 
8. L. OLtagp and P.C. Waker. xxiv + 224pp. The Yorkshire 
Archwological Society. Record Series, Vol. LX XI. 1928. 


‘'u% appearance of this volume is an occasion for congratulation 
both to the editors and to the Yorkshire Archwological Society. Canon 
Ollard in particular has placed students of English Church history under 
a debt of gratitude by his careful editorial work and by the valuable 
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introduction which he has prefixed to the volume. The present writer 
yiews with admiration mixed with envy the generosity of the society 
which has undertaken its publication, remembering that, lacking the 
good offices of such a body, several volumes of similar Returns, relating 
to the dioceses of both Lincoln and London during the episcopate of 
Gibson, repose undisturbed in the library of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The York papers here printed consist of the replies of the incumbents 
of the diocese to eleven queries, adapted by Herring from the twelve 
sent out by Gibson at Lincoln and London. Generally they confirm the 
im ion gained of the Georgian Church by careful students; and 

icularly they emphasise the high percentage of communicants in 
the majority of parishes, and the very slight proportion of dissenters. 
The infrequent, though regular administration of the Sacrament— 
lly about six times per year—was attended by large numbers 
throughout the diocese. During the first half of the eighteenth 
century, also, before the Methodist revival had spread very widely, 
there was extremely little Dissent in the country parishes. The 
nt volume illustrates the beginnings of Methodist and Moravian 
influence, especially in the villages of the West Riding. Other valuable 
evidence of the Returns relates to the prevalence of pluralism and non- 
residence; in approximately half the churches of the York diocese, 
Divine Service was performed only once each Sunday, a condition 
exactly paralleled in the London diocese under the rule of Gibson. 

The value of the evidence presented in detail in the body of the 
volume is enhanced by Canon Ollard’s introduction, which, in addition 
to its summary of the main points of the Returns, discusses cognate 
questions, such as the frequency of ordinations and confirmations in the 
diocese. He observes ‘‘ how often the better born or more highly 
placed clergy were ordained Deacon and Priest within a few days or a 
few weeks, and then admitted to a benefice which they held for life ” 
(p. xx); but the less fortunate clergy, to whom the entry into Orders 
was of the nature of a lottery, remained in Deacon’s Orders for a long 
period of years, whilst serving as curates in the place of non-resident 
meumbents. A further circumstance of note is “ the large proportion 
of graduates to non-graduates,” and the number of graduates of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow! Some of the country clergy became men of 
real eminence, notably Laurence Sterne, Vicar of Sutton-on-the-Forest. 

In reviewing so useful a volume it seems ungrateful to introduce the 
note of criticism. But scientific criticism should not judge the eighteenth 
century in the light of the Oxford Movement or its present day 
successors; and in writing of pluralism (which had been officially 
recognised and regulated by the statute of 21 Henry VIII, cap. 13) and 
of non-residence on the part of the clergy, as well as of the absorption 
of bishops in extra-diocesan business, Canon Ollard is prone to censure 
rather than to understand contemporary standards. He admits 
elsewhere, however, that “‘ on the whole the strong impression left by 
the Returns is that of a body of conscientious and dutiful men, trying 
to do their work according to the standard of their day” (p. xviii). 
Struck by the “‘ startling ”’ numbers of communicants, he suggests that 
they are accounted for in part by the fact that in 1743 “ every office- 
holder in the State was obliged in England and Wales to be a com- 
municant’ (p. xx). It should be noted that since 1727 the passing of 
aa annual Indemnity Act had relieved Dissenters in practice, though 
not in strict theory, from the requirement of ‘ occasional conformity.” 
On p. 2, line 5, “‘ move effectual ’’ should read “ more effectual”; and 
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on p. 19, line 4, ‘‘ Buine” should be “ ruine ” (cf. line 10). But thess 
are slight slips. We await with pleasure the publication of the second 
volume, which will afford a valuable corpus of evidence regarding the 
social and religious condition of the clergy at that period. 


N. Syxxs, 


British Emigration to British North America, 1783-1837. By Hutz 
I. Cowan. (University of Toronto Studies: History and 
Economics: Vol. iv, No. 2). 1928. viii + 275 pp. Toronto; 
The University Library. $2.00. 


Tue British Empire, says Miss Cowan, is the creation not of your 
Wakefields and your Durhams and your Elgins, but of the ordi 
men and women who sought new homes in the New World. Whether 
this be so or not, the case is worth arguing, and the story of the 
of the Empire is worth telling. In this book a part of the story is 
told, and told well. In these fifty-four years we can trace the evolution 
of a new conception of Empire settlement without which, certainly, 
the modern Commonwealth of Nations could never have come into 
being. What interested the statesmen of 1783 was simply the question 
of frontier defence : emigration as such was discouraged, and colonisa- 
tion seemed to be one of the lost arts. By 1837 Durham could write: 
“ The chief value of those colonies to the mother country consists in 
their presenting a field where millions even, of those who are distressed 
at home, might be established in plenty and happiness.”! It was, 
moreover, as Miss Cowan shows, the people who had taught the lesson 
to the statesmen: the desire to emigrate spread from the Highlands 
to the rest of Scotland and to Ireland, and then about 1825 to England; 
and all the schemes of poor-law unions, landlords, Land Companies, 
and Government itself were of minor importance in comparison with 
the great voluntary exodus. Statesmen and theorists, Miss Cowan 
insists, were wrong in thinking emigration to be a solution of the 

blem of “over-population”; but to the colonies, and to the 
individuals emigrating, it was, despite the hardships of the voyage, 
of immeasurable benefit. 

The book, which is based mainly on the Colonial Office records, 
gives a far more detailed account of this movement than Dr. 8. C. 
Johnson’s History of Emigration from the United Kingdom to North 
America : it seems to be free from inaccuracies: it never loses a 
of the fact that the emigrants were men and women, and not personified 
statistics; and it displays no mean degree of literary skill. 

It is adequately indexed and attractively printed, but deserves, 
surely, a more substantial binding. W. P. Moree. 


Jean Paul Marat. By L. R. Gorrscuatk. 1927. xv + 221 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Ma. GorrsoHaLk, who ap on the title-page of this book in his 
former capacity of Associate Professor of History in the University of 
Louisville, is actually a member of the Faculty of the University of 
Chicago, a society which in its short lifetime has been, and continues 
to be, fruitful in historical studies and research. As he tells us in the 
preface, the book was planned as a work on the political ideas of Marat; 
as the work aaa. it was developed into a short biography, with, 
however, the emphasis still maintained upon the consideration of 


+ U'he Durham Report (ed. Lucas), ii. 269. 
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Marat’s political philosophy. It is a well-written book, stimulating, 
not overburdened with detail: a decidedly valuable essay towards a 
just appreciation of the early stages of the French Revolution. It has 
always to be borne in mind that Marat’s career ended before the year 
1793 was half-way through. 

The early life is given in summary, but attention is directed to 

Marat’s years of residence in England, 1765-77. The rumours or 

concerning misfortunes or misdeeds connected with Marat’s 
name during this period are analysed ; and the conclusion is arrived at 
that they are untenable. Mr. Gottschalk’s judgment is that Marat 
“was a person of some prominence and social position when in 1777 
he returned from England to France.” 

Some interesting pages are devoted to an account of the works, or 
some of the works, of this enterprising doctor of medicine. He wrote 
gn electricity, on optics, on purely medical subjects, on politics, on 
society ; and also a couple of novels which, however, were not published 
until after his death. All this achievement, including also travels in 
Holland and Switzerland, took place before Marat was forty-five and 
before the fateful Estates-General met. When the French Revolution 
came, the many-sided man turned to it with demoniac energy, and for 
four more years lived a crowded, concentrated existence. Yet this 
man had written, had put into the mouth of one of his characters : 
“ All my morality is included in this maxim : Be obedient to the laws 
of your country.” He had also petitioned the crown for a patent of 
nobility, and for permission to have a coat-of-arms. He had written 
that Frederick I1 of Prussia was ‘“‘ the greatest of kings.” He had, 
however, an enthusiasm for the sovereignty of the people, and he was 
deeply affected by the writings of Rousseau. His sympathy for the 
poor and needy was strong. He would also have greatly liked to be a 
member of the French Academy, and was embittered at his failure to 
secure election. 

Once the Revolution is reached Marat is depicted as an ardent and 
increasingly influential “‘ publicist,” the man who perhaps realised most 
po | the men of that stormy time, the power which the Press 

wield. The description, therefore, of the Ami du Peuple is 
particularly valuable. L’Ami du Peuple became a sort of banner or 
clarion for the masses ; for, disappointed with bourgeois reforms in the 
early stages of the Revolution, Marat directed his appeal to the 
“ proletariat,” and urged them to assert their sovereignty. 

The thesis of Mr. Gottschalk all through the book is that Marat was 
a man of restrained views and moderate principles. He opposed the 
war policy of 1792, and he preferred a dictator or military tribune to the 

ess republic which was coming into existence after the imprison- 
ment of the king. This thesis is supported by copious extracts from 
Marat’s writings. Even the private character of the reformer is 
brought out in a conservative light, and the reports of excesses are 
discredited. Although Marat appears as perhaps a little more sedate 
than he actually was, the tendency of Mr. Gottschalk’s argument is 
probably in the right direction ; he submits evidence for his case. 
ere are one or two minor points of style which — Mr. 
Gottschalk might consider in his next work. The present book has an 
occasional repetition, with “‘ as we have seen,” or “ as we shall see.” 
are very few footnotes or references; on the other hand, there is 
an admirable bibliography. Precise references, however, to the many 
and very informing quotations in the text would be helpful to students. 
No. 54.—vo.. xiv. M 
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This is not a book for those who are just beginning to study the French 
Revolution, but it will be of real use to students who have already 
advanced some distance in knowledge of the period. R.B. Mowar, 


Napoléon et les Juifs. Par R. ANcHEL. 1928. xxxi + 598 pp, 
Paris : Les Presses Universitaires. 75 fr. 


Ar first sight the subject of this elaborate monograph might seem 
of little consequence. On the eve of the Revolution the French Jews 
numbered about 40,000, and in the greatly enlarged France of 1806 
they were little over 60,000. But their relations with Napoleon 
illustrate his character and form an interesting chapter in the modern 
history of the Jewish people. Although the Constituent Assembly had 
given the Jews equal civic rights with other Frenchmen, it could not 
efface the peculiarities ingrained by ages of isolation and oppression, 
still less eradicate the unpopularity of the nation. The Jews suffered 
much in the ensuing anarchy and, when order was restored, were still 
detested as usurers. At length Napoleon, who shared the popular 
feeling, thought it necessary to issue in May 1806 a decree which 
suspended all proceedings for the recovery of debts due to Jews. At 
the same time he desired to gain control over the Jewish church and to 
promote the ultimate absorption of the Jews in the French nation. 
He resolved to call an assembly of Jewish notables nominated by the 
prefects. When it met, it had to answer a series of questions pro- 
pounded by imperial commissioners and designed to ascertain how far 
Jewish doctrines were in harmony with the law of the land and with 
their moral duty to Christian fellow-citizens. Its answers were on the 
whole satisfactory, but they had no binding force over Jewish con- 
sciences. Napoleon, therefore, determined to revive the ancient 
Jewish legislature, the Sanhedrin, for the purpose of turning the 
answers of the Assembly into precepts of religion. A number of rabbis 
from without were added to the rabbis in the Assembly, which also 
elected twenty-five of its other members. The body thus formed and 
known as the Grand Sanhedrin did what was required and was then 
dissolved. The imperial commissioners, aided by a committee of the 
Assembly, drew up a regulating statute for the Jewish church. Until 
then it had no comprehensive organisation, each synagogue being an 
independent commonwealth. The statute set up a central consistory 
nominated by the government, and local consistories elected by Jewish 
notables, who were themselves nominated by the prefects. The con- 
sistories had large administrative and financial powers and supervision 
over the local rabbis. In particular they were to see that the rabbis 
inculecated obedience to the laws, especially to the law of conscription. 
The Assembly was dissolved in April 1807 as soon as it had accepted 
the regulating statute. But while the Emperor thus recognised the 
Jewish eek he did not undertake to pay its ministers. In March 
1808 he promulgated a decree which placed the Jews under grave 
disabilities for the next ten years, and, although he afterwards exempted 
certain towns and departments from its operation, he maintained it 
in force until the end of his reign. Yet his policy contributed to break 
down the barrier between the French Jews and other Frenchmen. 
Incidentally this monograph gives much curious information regarding 
the condition of the Jews at that period. It is a work of immense 
labour, as the list of manuscript and printed authorities shows, but its 
minuteness of detail will probably deter readers who are not specially 
interested by lineage or faith in the events which it so conscientiously 
describes, F. C. Montacve. 
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Om Kielertraktaten, 15 Januar 1814. By 8S. Wo.ieparK. 1928. 
186 pp. Halden, E. Sems. Forlag. 


Jupar WoLLEBAEK has written a book which all students of the 
history of the union between Sweden and Norway will find of value, 
even if they remain sceptical as to the main conclusion which the author 
seeks to draw. The Treaty of Kiel, drafted as it was with excessive 
haste, is a fruitful subject of controversy, but the documents, many of 
them hitherto unpublished, of which this volume is to a large extent 
composed, cannot fail to throw new light upon the real intentions of the 
parties. Especially interesting to English readers is the correspondence 
extracted from the Foreign Office archives of the period, and, though 
neither these letters nor the French documents included in the book are 
free from errors in transcription, these do not in most cases affect the 
sense, nor does the author anywhere base an argument upon a mistaken 
interpretation. 

The main concern of the work is with the final alterations in clause 
4 of the treaty as originally drafted, and with the probable significance 
of the change. In itself, this is ambiguous. The wording of the draft 
spoke of transferring the rights, titles and emoluments, as well as the 
territories ceded by the King of Denmark, not to the king but to the 
kingdom of Sweden, and of their incorporation in it (“ appartiendront 
désormais . . . au Royaume de Suéde, et lui restent incorporés ’’). 
This language was clearly inappropriate to everything except the 
territories; rights, etc., could not properly be said to belong to or be 
incorporated in a kingdom. The amendment, therefore, which 
substituted the king for the kingdom of Sweden, was in any case 
necessary, but here too the word “‘ incorporés ”’ was impossible, so that 
the language finally adopted in place of the last phrase—‘‘ formeront un 
Royaume réuni & celui de Suéde ”—might, in the absence of external 
evidence, have simply been adopted in the interests of accurate drafting. 
The terms and conditions of the union are really left quite open. 
Mr. Wollebaek, however, seeks to establish that Bernadotte was from 
the first willing to accept a merely personal union of the kind which 
the Norwegians eventually secured after the Eidsvold Assembly and the 
Convention of Moss, and that the alteration in clause 4 was intended to 
make this clear. In a speech made in 1828 the King, as he then was, 
definitely asserted that this was so, and a contemporary letter from 
Bernadotte to his son Oscar seems to afford prima facie corroboration 
of this claim in the statement “la Norvége . . . forme un Royaume 
séparé et indépendant.” This, however, cannot be held to conclude 
the question. If the King of Sweden were assuming, under the Treaty 
of Kiel, the rights of the King of Denmark in regard to Norway, he was 
acquiring an absolute power subject to none of the checks of the 
democratic constitution drawn up at Eidsvold, and however techni- 
cally separate and independent Norway and Sweden might be, it was 
manifestly in the King’s power to effect a fusion practically as close as 
might suit his purpose. That this purpose was to make Norway an 
integral part of Sweden there is abundant evidence. The acquisition 
of Norway, from the Swedish point of view, was a set-off for the non- 
recovery of Finland, and nothing short of an annexation of the one 
country by the other would really seem to satisfy this condition. After 
his alliance with Russia, Bernadotte used the phrase “ an integral 
part” repeatedly, both in private conversations and in the guarantee 
treaties concluded with Russia and Great Britain. The parliamentary 
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debates in criticism of the latter treaty confirm the view that somethi 

closer than a personal union was intended, since the Government, 
though most anxious to satisfy both Houses that Norway was not bei 

harshly treated, never suggested any such extenuating circumstance, 
In the Lords, the phrase used by the Government spokesman wag 
“adding Norway to Sweden’s dominions,” and in the Commons 
Castlereagh spoke of “ assisting Sweden to obtain Norway.” On the 
other hand, there is evidence that Bernadotte vacillated a good deal 
as to the terms of union which would satisfy him, and, though he seems 
always to have visualised an ultimate fusion, he seems at times to have 
been willing to let this purpose be accomplished gradually. Mr. Wolle. 
baek’s arguments are, in fact, of less value than his presentation of the 
evidence, but the latter feature makes his book a most acceptable 
addition to the literature of the subject. G. M. GaTHornE-Harpy, 


William Huskisson and Liberal Reform : an essay on the changes in 
economic policy in the Twenties of the Nineteenth Century. By 
ALEXANDER Brapy. 1928. 177 pp. Milford. 12s. 6d. 

Sir Robert Peel. By A. A. W. Ramsay. (“‘ Makers of the Nineteenth 
Century series,” edited by Basil Williams.) 1928. xii + 585 
pp. Constable. 14s. 

Palmerston. By Puitie GUEDALLA. 1926. 501 pp. Benn. 25s. 


Mr. Brapy has made no attempt to write a life of Huskisson, but 
he has filled a gap in historical literature by giving us an adequate 
account of Huskisson’s economic reforms and colonial policy. Over- 
shadowed in his lifetime by Canning, Wellington and Grey, Huskisson 
has been unduly neglected by historians, and no biography has been 
written since 1831, when Wright published with a memoir three 
volumes of Huskisson’s speeches. 

In the main, Mr. Brady’s detailed study serves to confirm the 
impression of Huskisson which Dr. Clapham has recently given in his 
Economic History of Modern Britain. The most striking feature of the 
reforms of 1823-28 (the modification of the Corn Law, the relaxation 
of the Navigation Laws, the removal of prohibitions on the importation 
of foreign manufactured goods, and the general lowering of the tariff) 
is their essential moderation. The strength of vested interests within 
and without Parliament made him reluctant to proceed further in the 
direction of free trade, whilst his imperial outlook, remarkable in that 
age of indifference to colonies, made him a firm believer in the policy 
of Imperial Preference. Though his aims were limited in scope, the 
very definite breaches which he made in the obsolete mercantile system 
paved the way for the more sweeping changes introduced by Peel and 
Gladstone. 

The Parliamentary Debates and the collected speeches have supplied 
most of the material for this volume. Mr. Brady makes merely some 
half-dozen references to the Huskisson papers in the British Museum, 
and appears to have made no extensive use of that important collection. 
Had he done so, the first chapter, a rapid biographical survey, would 
have been more useful. Huskisson never attained the position in the 
Government to which his abilities entitled him, and he was not allowed 
to succeed Canning as Prime Minister, Goderich, an inferior man, 
being promoted over his head. Loyalty to his chief caused him to 
resign office in 1809 and to refuse a place under Liverpool in 1812, and 
younger men were pushed forward. “ To speak plainly upon the whole 
matter,” he wrote to Canning in 1821, “ I have long felt that by what 
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occurred in 1809 and 1812 I was, without blame to anyone, thrown 
out of the course.” His Protectionist colleagues distrusted him, and 
Liverpool never estimated him at his true worth, being quite unable, 
for example, to understand why in 1821 he should be dissatisfied with 
the insignificant office of Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and 
why he should object to the sinecures of the Mint and the Treasurership 
of the Navy, or to the Irish Secretaryship, as beneath his pretensions. 
Liverpool seriously offended him by giving Charles Wynn, the utterly 
useless head of the Grenville connection in the Commons, the office 
of President of the Board of Control. Huskisson, who felt that he had 
been “ most unfairly and unkindly used,” announced his intention to 
resign, but Canning recalled the letter before it reached the Prime 
Minister. After 1823 Huskisson made the Board of Trade one of the 
most important offices in the Government, but failed to secure promo- 
tion even from his friend Canning in April 1827. Mr. Brady quotes a 
letter written by Huskisson to a constituent (a very similar letter was 
sent to Sir John Gladstone two days earlier) in which he stated the 
necessity of defending his recent fiscal reforms as the reason that 
induced him to retain his present office. Mr. Brady should also have 
quoted Huskisson’s letter to Canning, which, revealing those private 
sentiments that could not be given to the world, throws a very different 
light on the situation. Huskisson had no alternative except resignation 
to remaining at the Board of Trade, and he stated that he might leave 
the Government as soon as the political crisis was over. 

A few errors have crept into the book.! Referring to the Corn 
Law of 1822 Mr. Brady says “‘it is significant that under the new law 
foreign importation was totally prohibited until home corn reached 
70s.; beyond that price a sliding scale restrained foreign competition ” 
(p.61). No mention is made of the Protectionist amendment embodied 
in the Act, which laid down that the Act was not to come into force 
until the price reached 80s. Mr. Brady misunderstands the political 
situation in 1830 when he suggests that Huskisson might, but for his 
untimely death, have created a new party of Canningites and the 
younger Whigs, Grey being too Whiggish for him and Peel too Con- 
servative. The Whig party had been united in the spring of 1830 
under Grey and Althorp, and the Canningites, with or without Huskis- 
son, were doomed to absorption in either the Whig or the Tory party. 

Dr. Ramsay’s biography of Peel is a thoroughly sound piece of 
work. Her justification of Peel’s policy with regard to Catholic 
Emancipation in 1829 and the Corn Laws in 1846 is so convincing that 
no further attempt to revive the controversy is likely to be made. But 
perhaps the most valuable part of the book is that which deals with 
his reforms at the Home Office from 1822 to 1827. Miss Ramsay’s 
study of the Home Office papers? has suggested to her two im- 
portant historical revisions. She criticises Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s 

? Sturgis Brown (p. 6) should be Sturges Bourne, an important member of 
Canning’s party. Zachary, not Zachariah (p. 150) was Macaulay’s baptismal 


name. Brougham did not “ refuse ’’ office in April 1827 (p. 12)—a statement 
which Mr. Brady may have derived from the Creevey Hones. George IV 
Retrely refused to give Brougham either a political or a legal appointment. 

Corn Law of 1773 fixed the duty at 6d., not 6s. (p. 43) when the price 
exceeded 48,. 

* Thirty years ago C. 8. Parker edited such a full selection of Peel’s letters 
that Miss Ramsay was unable to find much unpublished material of value in 
the Peel apyere now in the British Museum, She consulted, indeed, only the 
correspondence for the years 1822-32, possibly because Mr. Kitson Clark was 
Preparing a book (since published) on the later period of Peel’s career. 
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sweeping statement in The Town Labourer that Peel was “ the opponent 
of factory reform,”’ and she produces evidence that Peel as Home 
Secretary endeavoured to enforce the Act of 1819. She also shows 
how unfounded is the charge, first brought against Peel by Sir Edwin 
Hodder, and subsequently repeated by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond and 
Mr. Brady, that Peel tried to side-track Lord Ashley between 184] 
and 1845 by offering him various posts; whilst the assumption that 
Peel did not give full support to Ashley’s Mines Bill because he had | 
sums invested in coal mines is, in her opinion, wholly gratuitous. 

In the second place, Miss Ramsay shows that Place’s account of 
the Trade Union legislation of 1825 is untrustworthy. There is no 
evidence that Peel proposed to act on the shipowners’ recommendation 
that the subscription of funds to a trade union should be prohibited 
unless a magistrate gave his approval and became the treasurer; Peel 
did not adopt the attitude that workmen should not be allowed to give 
evidence before the House of Commons Committee, nor did he threaten 
to make the Act more stringent unless the London shipwrights on 
strike immediately returned to work. 

A few inaccuracies have been noticed.1_ The Peterloo casualties 
are stated (p. 58) to have been “about six persons” killed; the 
number should be eleven (see History, October 1922, pp. 200-5). 
Miss Ramsay makes the surprising statement (p. 211) that the Canada 
Act of 1840, which reunited the English and French provinces in 
accordance with the recommendation of Lord Durham, “ has proved 
to be the best means of rendering the Canadian people contented.” 
On the contrary, the arrangement proved unworkable, and the only 
solution of the racial problem was federation. 

In his life of Palmerston Mr. Guedalla elaborates a thesis which he 
first propounded in a lecture delivered at King’s College, London, in 
1926: that Palmerston was “the last fragment of the eighteenth 
century projecting far into the nineteenth.” It is doubtful whether 
this interpretation of his outlook and ideas is helpful to an under- 
standing of Palmerston’s career. He believed, indeed, in the main- 
tenance of the European balance, that favourite objective of eighteenth- 
century statesmanship, and his policy of preserving and strengthening 
the Austrian and Turkish empires was unfavourable to the nationalist 
cause in central Europe; but his encouragement of the Liberal move- 
ment on the Continent and his sympathy, expressed in 1847, for the 
German nationalists, are not at all characteristic of the eighteenth 
century. His aim of preserving the peace of Europe, so successfully 
achieved during the great upheaval of 1848-9, and his mediation in the 
quarrel between France and the United States in 1836 over the question 
of payment by France of compensation for losses sustained by the 
American mercantile marine during the Napoleonic war (an episode 
which Mr. Guedalla ignores), was characteristic of no particular age. 
But it is not without significance, for whereas Palmerston’s general 
policy was to put the interests of Great Britain above every other 
consideration, and whereas on this occasion a war between America 
and France would have been “ advantageous to us by favouring our 
trade and navigation” (in Palmerston’s words), he accepted the 


 Tierney's name is persistently misspelt Tiernay (pp. 16, 123, 146 and index). 
Stafford, on p, 22, should be Strafford. The provisions of the Corn Law of 1828 
are wrongly given (p. 86), and the footnote should substitute 80s. for 84s. a8 
the price at which corn could be imported under the old Corn Law. There are 
misprinted dates on p, 133, note 3, and p. 229, note 2. 
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obligation of endeavouring to preserve peace.! If one may 
doubt whether he was really a representative figure of the eighteenth 
century, one may be more certain that he did not anticipate the ideas 
of ourown age. As Mr. F. A. Simpson has shown in his Louis Napoleon 
and the Recovery of France, Palmerston would have nothing to do with 
the French President’s scheme of naval disarmament and of reviving 
the Concert of Europe; and Palmerston opposed Cobden’s motion in 
support of international arbitration. He caught no glimpse of Geneva, 
Washington and Locarno. A. ASPINALL. 


The Amazing Career of Edward Gibbon Wakefield. By A. J. Harrop. 
1928. 246 pp. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


“Tye present work,” says Dr. Harrop in his preface, “‘ is intended 
to be a memorial to Wakefield, and to be an effective memorial a book 
should be widely read.” For that reason he has not attempted an 
exhaustive biography and has contented himself with covering much 
the same ground as the late Dr. Garnett, whose book has been long 
out of print. It fulfills the same useful purpose; it gives a clear and 
readable account of Wakefield’s great services to the British Empire. 
But it adds little to the historian’s knowledge. It is mainly concerned, 
like its predecessor, with New Zealand; and, although much new work 
has been done on the Canadian question and the Durham Mission since 
Mr. Garnett wrote, Mr. Harrop passes over Wakefield’s activities in 
Canada almost as lightly as he did. It seems regrettable that, once 
engaged in that field, Mr. Harrop did not follow up Mr. Bradshaw’s 
researches in his Self-Government in Canada into Wakefield’s mysterious 
relations with the French-Canadian leaders. A fresh discussion of the 
Land policy of the Durham Report seems also needed, and, still more, 
a new appreciation of Wakefield’s part in the Metcalfe régime, assisted 
by the recent republication of his long essay in the late Mr. Wrong’s 
Charles Buller and Responsible Government. In those directions the 
book might have been made more valuable and up-to-date without a 
serious increase of length. As to Wakefield’s personality, there is also 
little that is new; but, since the private materials which might have 
revealed the man have perished, that is probably inevitable. Wake- 
field seems fated to remain a puzzle. Mr. Harrop rejects the traditional 
epithet, “unscrupulous,” but his substitute, ‘‘ unorthodox,” hardly 
explains the distrust with which several sensible men regarded him. 
Is the right word “‘ disingenuous”? But, whatever the truth may be 
about his political methods, Wakefield was unquestionably a great man, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Harrop’s closing plea for the establish- 
ment of scholarships to commemorate the centenary of the publication 
of the Leiter from Sydney in 1829 will be widely noted and supported. 

R. CouPLAND. 


A History of South Africa. By Erto A. Watker. 1928. xii + 
623 pp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


Ir one without saying that any book on South Africa by Professor 
Eric Walker will be one of high merit and substantial value. The 
present book consists of six hundred pages of closely printed letter- 
press in addition to a selected bibliography and a full index. There 
are fourteen chapters, the last three comprising one-third of the book. 
And there are twelve useful maps. The chapters, after Chapter I, 


: * See Professor C. K. Webstor's article, “ France and the United States, 
834-6,” in the English Historical Review, January, 1927. 
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are headed by lists and dates of commanders, governors, Secretaries of 
State, and so forth during the period covered by the chapter in each 
case; in the margin of the pages is a running chronology; and there 
are numbers of notes and references at the bottoms of the : 
The book is a marvel of industry and research : it is characterised by 
fair and accurate statement: and, when judgement is given on men 
and events, it is balanced and sane. The author explains in his preface 
that he has set himself to tell the story of South Africa as a whole in 
contrast to separate stories of the separate component parts, and also 
to place in the forefront of it the conflicts and relations between the 
white and the coloured races. None can doubt that, in doing so, he 
has shown sound appreciation of the main essence of the history. 

But, while it is a storehouse of information, partly because it is 
such a storehouse, the book has not escaped what has been the bane 
of the standard histories of South Africa, their voluminousness. There 
is ever a tendency in them for the forest to be obscured by the trees, 
and in the present instance it is almost impossible even for those who 
bring to the reading of the book some previous knowledge of South 
African history to study its pages with intelligent continuity, in view 
of the enormous mass of names and details which it contains. Desire 
to omit nothing has resulted in overcrammed pages and in style not 
always quite worthy of an historian. No human being could do 
himself full justice under such self-imposed pressure. 

In his text and notes Mr. Walker gives us valuable and interesting 
figures of the proportionate elements in the population of South 
Africa at different times. The number of Germans among the whites 
at the end of the eighteenth century seems to have béen larger than 
is usually appreciated; and, taking the latest times, we learn from 
p. 579 and the notes that the Bantu stock is not increasing faster than 
the European, and that the whites now outnumber the Indians in 
Natal. It gives food for thought to be told—on p. 586—that the 
revolutionary movement on the Rand in March 1922 “ cost South 
Africa twice as many lives as the whole of the South-West Africa 
campaign.” 

Mr. Walker writes of the end of the regime of the Netherlands 
Kast India spunete at the Cape, that on the eastern frontier “ the 
Company had done little for its European subjects. . . . It had never 
defended them; at the most it had hampered them when they had 
tried to take the law into their own hands. The upshot had been 
rebellion.” Troubled frontiers were taken over by the British Govern- 
ment, and frontier disputes and difficulties made up much of the 
subsequent history. Colonists and border farmers suffered, but so 
also did the British Government and nation. Referring to the time 
when it was decided to abandon the Orange River sovereignty, Mr. 
Walker’s forcibly accurate summing up of the case is, “ Of all Great 
Britain’s colonial investments, the South African were the most 
weary, stale, flat and unprofitable.” 

Among outstanding figures in South Africa in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, the author has many good words for Kruger, 
whom in 1879 Sir Bartle Frere “liked for his honesty and restraining 
influence,” and who in 1888 “ was moderate as usual.” Equally on 
the other side he appreciates the greatness of Cecil Rhodes, “‘immeasur- 
ably more than a mere plutocrat.” But “it was Rhodes’ tragedy that 
he must always work in a hurry in a continent where men of rival 
nationalities were also busy driving wedges.” C. P. Lucas. 
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The British in Tropical Africa : an historical outline. By I. L. Evans. 
1929. viii + 396 pp. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


ScrentiFIc history is now steadily cultivating the ground of South 
Africa; but British Central Africa is still almost virgin soil. There 
isa mass of material, official and unofficial, printed and unprinted, about 
each of the territories which comprise it ; but to attempt its exploration 
without a map, so to speak, showing the main landmarks and relating 
one district to another, requires the courage and the patience of a 
Livingstone. Now, at last, Mr. Evans has supplied the map. His 
book is a complete, accurate, up-to-date short history of the whole 
area from the Nile to the Zambesi. It is more than the mere outline 
which he modestly calls it. Where detail is needed, it is supplied with 
admirable judgment. The political and economic problems involved 
are discussed lucidly and with rare restraint. West Africa, East Africa, 
and the Sudan are treated in separate “ parts,” and each territory 
has its own chapter or chapters; but the sense of continental unity is 
never lost. The style, moreover, is always clear, vigorous, and interest- 
i Mr. Evans, in fact, has attempted a difficult task and made a 
great success of it. Originally undertaken to meet the needs of Colonial 
Service probationers, it provides any student of the subject with the 
indispensable taking-off ground for his researches. The book is fur- 
nished with ten clear sketch-maps, a statistical summary of areas, 
population and trade, and a short select bibliography. 

R. CouPLAND. 


Germany and Europe. By Friepricn Streve. 1928. xi + 179 pp. 
Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study of International Organisation. By P. B. 
PotreR. 1928. xvi-+ 587 pp. Bell. 16s. 

Twentieth-Century Europe. By P.W.Stosson. 1928. xii + 747 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

Europe: a History of Ten Years (1918-28). By R. L. Buen. 1928. 
xii + 428 pp. The Macmillan Co. 10s. 6d. 


THE common feature, such as it is, of these four books is that they 
all deal with comparatively modern European history. The first is 
a study, by a German, of diplomatic history from 1871 to 1914. The 
second is a study, by an American, of the technique of international 
relations in the widest sense. The last two are American historical 
text-books. 

Herr Stieve says, in the course of his preface, that he has ‘‘ purposely 
refrained from answering the general question of the responsibility for 
the war. It is the duty of the historian to inquire into and expound 
the laws of the life of States. He will avoid a moral judgment through 
his very conviction of the intrinsic necessity of all that has taken place. 
Only politicians, quite obviously following political aims, could hit 
upon the idea of making a State or a group of States—Germany and her 
allies—morally responsible for the European calamity of the World 
War.” When historians start with declarations of this kind, philoso- 
phers want to begin arguing with them of “ fixt fate, free-will, fore- 
knowledge absolute,” but ordinary persons are content to read on, and 
see how long they will maintain their splendid amorality. Before the 

chapter is over we encounter “ dark forces lying in wait beyond the 
frontiers to arise and destroy ” :—moral judgment? None the less, this 
is @ good book. It is interestingly written, and the vast documentary 
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material is handled with fairness and judgment. The stupid material. 
ism of pre-war Germany is very candidly described. British readers 
will not agree at all points with Herr Stieve’s exposition of the facts, but 
they will recognise that he has aimed at a fair presentation, and that he 
has come within a measurable distance of attaining it. 

Dr. Potter’s book was first published in 1921, but the present 
edition, revised and brought up to date, is the first to be issued in 
England. The author states his purposes as follows : 

First, I have tried to show that international organisation is not a new 
thing in history, but a political system of long standing. Second, I have tried to 
show how this system has expanded and developed, particularly in the past 
century, and to set forth the causes which will probably lead to a continuation and 
intensification of that process in the future. Finally, I have expressed the 
conviction that such a process is salutary, and have attempted to make some 
suggestions regarding steps which might profitably be taken in the improvement 
and development of the existing institutions of international government. 

The first and largest part of the book ranges all over medieval and 
modern history, and discusses such subjects as international law, 
consular organisation, diplomatic organisation, international arbitra- 
tion, international administration, international conference. The 
second part deals with the League of Nations. The third part is a 
collection of documents, such as the Quadruple Alliance of 1814, the 
Treaty and Declaration of Paris, 1856, the Proposals for, and Final Act 
of, the Hague Conference, 1907. 

Dr. Slosson’s T'wentieth-Century Europe may be called, in no 
derogatory sense, a ‘‘ mere” text-book. It is no doubt quite a good 
book, but it is written for a type of student very abundant in America 
and much less abundant here. It is too long for the English schoolboy 
and too innocuous for the English undergraduate. 

Mr. Buell’s History of Ten Years is, for us, metal more attractive. 
It consists of a series of chapters on the various States, or regions, of 
post-war Europe. I naturally turned first to that entitled ‘ Is England 
done?” and found, indeed, no very conclusive answer to the question, 
but an attractive and eminently sensible little survey of our post-war 
history. There were a few little mistakes of detail, but only such as do 
no harm, and give pleasure to those who detect them. It is amusing, 
for instance, to read that, during recent controversies, the Prayer Book 
‘became a best seller.” Other chapters (I confess I have not read 
them all) proved equally interesting. In fact the book may be 
thoroughly recommended as a simple introduction to post-war history 
for the young, and an agreeable recapitulation of mostly disagreeable 
memories for all the unlearned. Even the learned would enjoy them 
if the little mistakes are as well chosen in the non-English chapters as 
they are in the English one. Of that I do not profess to judge. 

D. C. SOMERVELL. 


The Pre-War Mind in England : an historical review. By CAROLINE 
E. Puayne. 1928. 437 pp. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


WE are afraid Miss Playne has not quite fulfilled her purpose, 
which was to analyse, after “the neuroses of Germany and France 
before the war,” the neurosis of England. 

In this new volume of hers we find the usual pacifist indictment of 
British secret diplomacy, as responsible for the war. We have our 
doubts upon the subject. The Anglo-French military arrangements, 
which were secret, did not commit England, as Sir Edward Grey 
rightly said; whereas the naval arrangements, which did commit her, 
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were, in their most important features, public. But whatever our 
doubts may be worth, Miss Playne’s subject was, not secret diplomacy, 
but public opinion. 

e get also a picture—a very unpleasant picture—of Sir Edward 
Grey’s activities. We are far from agreeing with Miss Playne about 
all the details of the picture. We do not believe, in spite of what Sir 
Almeric Fitzroy may tell us, that his promotion to the Foreign Office, 
in December 1905, was a sheer accident: he wanted the Foreign 
Office, and the Foreign Office wanted him. We do not believe, although 
the Lord Grey of Fallodon of later days may dissent, that the years 
1895—1905 were to him years of happy leisure and political non- 
chalance: one of the most active among the leaders of Liberal 
Imperialism, he probably was one of the first promoters of an Anglo- 
French and Anglo-Russian rapprochement, as a protection against 
Germany’s new naval policy, even before the Unionist Cabinet be- 
thought itself of it. A cool-headed, quiet but imperturbable English 
gentleman, he pursued all the time he was in office, in full agreement 
with his bureaux, the large majority of the House of Commons and 
the practical unanimity of the press, a very clearly defined and per- 
fectly conscious policy. Thus we are brought back from the study 
of the mind of one individual statesman to what we expected to be the 
subject of Miss Playne’s book, the study of the mind of the people. 

Shall we perhaps infer that, according to Miss Playne, the English 
people had no mind at all, and interpret her chapter on the last ten 
days before the war, as meaning that Britain, having been led, blind- 
fold, into Armageddon by her imperialistic statesmen, abruptly 
became warlike, on 3 August, 1914, upon the principle, that, ‘‘ being 
in, she had to win”? Now we do not deny that England’s almost 
incredible apathy during those last days of July, while all the nations 
of Europe were openly arming for war, raises a difficult psychological 
problem. But if the problem is to be solved as Miss Playne apparently 
solves it, what remains of the very subject of her book? The 
bewildered reader is apt to ask himself whether there was a war neurosis 
in England after all. 

That such a war neurosis existed, Miss Playne admits in other parts 
of her book, and rightly so. We only wonder whether she analyses it 
properly. She underrates the importance of the problem of naval 
competition between England and Germany : it only occupies half a 
chapter out of twelve. Was this not the chief motive in the minds of 
the statesmen who built the Triple Entente? Was it not a problem for 
the people as well as for the statesmen? The rise of Socialism, the 
outbreak of civil war in Ireland, may have occasionally obscured the 
fact; but the fact of British naval pride, British belief in sea power, 
was always there, only perhaps so well hidden from sight because it 
was so deep. We wish Miss Playne (instead of totally neglecting it) 
had devoted half her volume to an analysis of what might be called, 
in Freudian terms, the “‘ Britannia-Rule-the-Waves complex.” 

_ Instead of which we are treated to a violent denunciation of modern 
industrial civilisation, of its coarseness, incoherence, and instability. 
But does Miss Playne really think that war began with the invention 
of the steam-engine? ‘‘ No longer,” she writes, ‘can men blindly 
allow themselves to be hustled to distraction by their adoration of the 
cleverness of mechanism. The time will come when they will cherish 
the health of the mind and the soul as the ancients did before the world 
was machine-ridden ” (p. 436). Does Miss Playne really want us 
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to believe that the history of ancient Greece presents us with the 
picture of an earthly paradise of peace and goodwill among cities? 
An indictment of war should not unreservedly be turned into an 
indictment of modern civilisation and great industry. 

Having found so much to criticise in Miss Playne’s book, we would 
not like our readers to believe that it does not deserve to be read and 
studied. It is a real treasure-house of interesting quotations from 
historical and autobiographical works, contemporary novels and plays, 
and extracts from forgotten newspaper articles; even in this res 
alone it would rank high among the sources for the study of a most 
critical period in the history of modern Europe. Evie Hatfvy. 


British and Foreign State Papers, 1924. Vol. CXIX (part i) 655 pp., 
15s.; Vol. CXX (part ii), 1023 pp., £1 2s. 6d. General Index to 
Vols. XCIV-CXIV. 1399 pp., £2 2s. 1927. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 


TxE two volumes for 1924 of this very valuable series contain much 
matter of great importance and interest, especially in Part II, which 
deals with foreign countries. In Part I we may notice particularly 
the able letters of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to Zaghlul Pasha, 
defining the position of Great Britain in Egypt and the Sudan, which 
remains the guiding principle of British policy. Sir Esmé Howard's 
correspondence with the American Secretary of State relative to the 
appointment of a Free State Envoy to Washington lays down the lines 
within which separate representation within the Empire is consistent 
with its diplomatic unity as a whole. The important treaties with 
Irak occupy considerable space; the obligation undertaken by that 
state to spend at least 25 per cent. of its revenue in military defence 
is not the least interesting or significant provision. A proof of the 
reality of the friendship which unites India with Nepal may be found 
in the permission for the free importation of arms into the latter 
country. Students of our Crown Colonies will find much of con- 
stitutional interest to attract them. 

In Part II the voluminous Dawes report and the acceptance of the 
plan embodied therein by Germany must be given pride of place. The 
clearing up of problems left over from the war has not yet been con- 
cluded. The juridical transfer of the Memel territory, which the 
Lithuanians had already seized, is here recorded. It is perhaps not 
generally recognised how wide are the terms of the autonomy with 
which it has been invested. The rights of the Yugo-Slavs in Fiume are 
settled (on paper at least) by an agreement with Italy. The conditions 
of the retrocession of the Shang-tung peninsula are recorded in a Sino- 
Japanese treaty. Other important treaties are that of the alliance 
between France and Czecho-Slovakia and of amity between Italy and 
Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia respectively. 

There is an unusual abundance of constitutions old and new. The 
covenant of the League of Nations is printed with its amendments, of 
which, of course, the most important is the insertion of “ judicial 
settlement” as an alternative to arbitration in dealing with inter- 
national disputes under the provisions of Articles 12 and 13. 

The constitution of the United States with its nineteen amend- 
ments takes a majestic place amongst the new democratic constitutions 
both in Europe and elsewhere, many of which have been so interestingly 
analysed by Miss Headlam-Morley in her recent book. It is interesting 
and indeed amusing to compare the tone of the various preambles; 
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that of Poland is, as might be anticipated, the most self-laudatory ; 
that of Soviet Russia positively dithyrambic. The very able and 
pusiness-like constitution of Czecho-Slovakia deserves special study, 

icularly with reference to the provisions for settling disputes between 
the Legislature and the President, and between either branch of the 
Legislature with the other. Turkey, Lithuania, Esthonia, Finland 
and Honduras make up the total. Esthonia somewhat harshly unites 
the blind and deaf-mutes in a common disfranchisement with “ persons 
considered as spendthrifts when they have been placed under guardian- 
ship.” Parts of the work of the Honduranean legislators are expressed 
with a pomposity and smugness, which suggests a malicious or naive 
caricature of the Rights of Man. 

The valuable chronological and alphabetical index to the volumes 
for the years 1900 to 1921 would be rendered complete by admitting 
the names of the principal personages mentioned as well as their 
countries. C. R. CRUTTWELL. 


SHORT NOTICES 


GrenzERAL Sirk EpmMuND Barrow, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., author of The 
Growth of Europe through the Dark Ages (Witherby, 108. 6d.), disarms 
criticism. “I have not attempted,” he remarks, “ to give graphic or 
detailed accounts of battles nor picturesque descriptions of person- 
alities and their exploits, crimes or scandals, as such details are more 
fitly left to the guciemional historian.” This is rather a “ synchronal 
synopsis,” or again ‘“‘a brief narrative of evolution from tribal to 
national status.’ The book has few connecting ideas and is somewhat 
chaotic in its arrangement. It at least calls attention, however, to a 
period unduly neglected in works designed for the general —— 

D. C. D. 


Taz fourth volume of the Hveryday Life series, by Marjorie and 
C. H. B. Quennell (Batsford, 5s.), describing life in Saxon, Viking and 
Norman England is an excellent introduction to both the history and 
archeology of the times. No praise can be too high for such a success- 
ful effort to make a period often regarded as remote and uninteresting 
live in the minds of young students. The illustrations are excellent. 
Their careful numbering and the frequent references to them in the 
text add greatly to their value. The reader can learn something of 
the dress, ornaments, houses and art of our Saxon ancestors, and can 
see from careful diagrams and description how the hut of the earliest 
days develops into the hall of the Middle Ages. The Viking ship 

mes a reality after reading the description and examining the 
drawing of it in this book. The gradual development of stone building 
is well brought out and the differences between Saxon and Norman 
churches made plain. Would that more of the students coming up 
to the new universities had been brought up on the works of Mr. 
and Mrs. Quennell ! D. M. 8. 


TgcuNtcaL as is the subject, and, in some sections, the language of 
Contracts in the Local Courts of Medieval England, by R. L. Henry, 
D.C.L. (Longman, Green, 16s.), the book is of interest both to the 
student and teacher of social and economic history. It is based mainly 
on the material published by the Selden Society—Maitland’s Court 
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Baron, Bateson’s Borough Customs, Gross’ Select Cases Concerning the 
Law Merchant, and Bolland’s Eyre of Kent. It concerns itself with 
that great body of contracts which were entered into by persons who 
for the most part could not read or write and did not possess seals ; 
with the bargains of small landholders subletting a few acres, of 
farmers selling their crops, of masters hiring servants, of customers 
commissioning craftsmen, of merchants dealing with each other at 
fairs. Mr. Henry discusses the outward forms of contract—the wed, 
the tally and the earnest penny, and the forms of proof—by wager of 
law, by witness and by inquest, and brings out the part played by 
the local courts not only in enforcing the unwritten contract but in 
registering it. Edward I’s statutes of merchants fall into place in his 
exposition as the acceptance and endorsement by the king and his 
judges of a process long followed in the communal, seignorial and 
municipal courts. He reminds us once more of the extent to which 
primitive law was kept alive in the courts of the medieval boroughs, 
with their ancient customs and liberties safeguarded by royal charter 
and by the exclusion of the sheriff; and also of the essentially common. 
sense substratum of the common law of England. It is not only with 
regard to the giving of proof that, as he says, “ the rules were based 
on considerations of logic and practicability combined.” In this large 
if comparatively prosaic department of medieval life, the man in the 
street or on the land settled his disputes and got amends for his broken 
bargains by a cheap, speedy and effective procedure which entailed 
little or no professional intervention and led not infrequently to the 
happy ending of a dies amoris. 


. M. 


Dr. R. M. WooLLey’s unpretentious account of the life of St. Hugh 
of Lincoln (8.P.C.K., 7s. 6d.) is the work of a scholar who is able to use 
historical sources with independent judgment and to excellent advan- 
tage. Although its form is that of a popular narrative, it is something 
more, and it is supplemented by appendices which furnish accurate 
texts of documents, including liturgical material of considerable interest. 
The few illustrations are well chosen, and there is a good photograph of 
the interior of Witham Frary church in Somerset, the surviving relic 
of the Carthusian priory over which St. Hugh presided at his first 
coming into England, as well as a print of the building as it appeared 
at the close of the eighteenth century. The remark, in connection 
with St. Hugh’s choir at Lincoln, that “ the pointed arches and vaulted 
roof were not entirely new, for Hugh had already used them at Witham, 
where the Frary church is in the same style,” involves more than one 
doubtful proposition. Mr. Woolley is not invariably correct in his 
use of foreign names: Bellay (p. 13) should be Belley; La Roche- 
d’Andely is better than Roche d’Andeli (pp. 123, 146); Engolisme 
(p. 155) conceals the familiar Angouléme; and Clugny (p. 38) is an 
obsolete spelling of Cluny. The personal name Ineta (p. 166) should 
probably be Iveta. If Marnam (p. 165) be, as is probable, Marnham 
in Nottinghamshire, it might be noted that the “ Dean of Marnam” 
does not imply the existence of a collegiate establishment there, a8 
some readers might be led hastily to conclude. A. H. T. 


Tux particular interest of the volume of documents relating to 
the Jews in the Canary Islands, edited by Lucien Wolf (Jewish Historical 
Society, 2ls.), is twofold: it enables us to follow in detail the far- 
flung activities of the Inquisition, and it throws valuable light upon 
the resettlement of the Jews in England under Cromwell and Charles Il. 
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The cases are edited from the records in the possession of the late 
uess of Bute. An exhaustive introduction traces the history of 

the handful of Jews who found a refuge in the Canaries after the great 
expulsion from Spain in 1492. But even these remote islands proved 
no safe retreat from the burning zeal of the Holy Office. The Canariote 
Inquisition was established in 1504, but it was none too welcome among 
the somewhat mixed company that formed the bulk of the population 
of the archipelago, with the result that the first twenty years of its 
work yielded but meagre fruit to the zealous inquisitors. Pestilence 
and famine, however, came to their aid, for when these scourges had 
attacked the Grand Canary, they were immediately declared to be the 
manifestations of divine wrath. Denunciations of heretics and 
Judaising followed, and the familiars of the Inquisition were not long 
indiscovering victims for Autos-da-Fé. The crypto-Jewish community 
of the Canaries was effectively uprooted, to revive about a century 
later by the arrival of Jews from Portugal. These had commercial 
relations with most of their brethren who had escaped from the hostile 
Iberian Peninsula and had established themselves in the ports of 
France or in Amsterdam. The new situation proved unfavourable to 
the Inquisition, since public opinion was opposed to the persecution 
of these immigrants lest it should interrupt the great revival of trade 
that had followed their coming. Nevertheless, the Holy Office found 
sufficient means to molest the new-comers, driving many of them to 
igrate to London, where they lived as Spaniards until Cromwell’s 
war with Spain. They then threw off their mask and declared them- 
selves to be Jews. With the aid of the cases he has studied Mr. Wolf 
has been able to add to our knowledge of the founders of the Anglo- 
Jewish community. They also afford additional evidence for his own 
version of the historic mission of Menasseh ben Israel to Cromwell and 
its consequences, published by him in other papers. He has acquitted 
himself of his task in a scholarly and scientific manner. A full index 
and a map of the Canaries enhance the value of the book to the student. 

A. W. 


In Machiavelli and the Elizabethans (Milford, 3s.), the Annual 
Italian Lecture of the British Academy for 1928, Dr. Mario Praz makes 
a welcome contribution to the study of literary influences in the 
Elizabethan age. It was the thesis of Meyer that the “‘ Machiavellian ” 
villain of the Elizabethan drama was derived not directly from the 
pages of Machiavelli, but from the distorted representation of the 
Florentine and his ideas to be found in Gentillet’s Contre-Machiavel, 
Dr. Praz, while allowing that Gentillet helped to fix the type, urges 
that it was really a development of the Senecan tyrant as refurbished 
by Giraldi Cinthio on lines supplied by The Prince. The influence of 
Cinthio on the Elizabethan drama has previously been emphasised, 
but not in this particular connection. Dr. Praz sets forth and illus- 
trates his case with much skill, and even though we may not find it at 
all points completely convincing, he has brought before us considera- 
tions that cannot be ignored, and has done useful service in correcting 
the undue simplicity of Meyer’s theory. For the rest, Dr. Praz’ 

is hardly so comprehensive as its title might have led us to 
expect. He has enlarged interestingly on some familiar matters, but 
wedo not get in his essay any adequate estimate, even in summary, 


the impression made by Machiavelli on the political mind of the 
Hlizabethans. . J. W. H. 
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Miss Pavutinge Henry states in her Introduction to her book 
Spenser in Ireland (Cork University Press, 6s.) that his “ claim to fame 
owes nothing to his political opinions.” But his View of the State of 
Ireland (written in 1596 and first published in 1633) is not quite the 
bigoted diatribe that she would have us believe; for, although Spenser 
had practically no sympathy with the Irish struggle for freedom, he 
courageously admits the defects of English rule, and his account of 
Gaelic civilisation, though not exact, is quite recognisable. He 
accepted office in Ireland because he was unable to obtain other employ. 
ment, and, as is well known, was never able to reconcile himself to his 
“‘luckless lot.” He saw in Ireland many scenes of bloodshed and 
horror, and he naturally looked upon the Irish as a savage people that 
should be conquered and reduced to “ civility.”” At the same time he 
occasionally relented towards his place of exile, which he describes as 
“a most beautiful and sweet country as any is under heaven”; and 
of all the English writers of the period he is the only one who had any 
respect for the Irish customs, or any realisation of the antiquity of 
Gaelic law. 

Miss Henry’s surmises as to the Irish influences which helped to 
mould his poetic conceptions form the most interesting part of her 
book. Much of the old Gaelic literature was still available in Ireland 
in the sixteenth century, when the influence of the bardic schools was 
still active; and it is highly probable, as she points out, that some of 
this material was utilised by Spenser. 

Although this study throws no new light on the subject, Miss 
Henry writes well, and her arrangement of her material, most of which 
is taken from well-known sources, makes an attractive volume. The 
map which serves as a frontispiece, however, lacks clearness, and thus 
hardly serves its purpose; and the bibliography might have been 
arranged in accordance with the nature of the authorities consulted. 
The book is provided with an excellent index. 2s 


Mrs. Irene Coorzr Wiis’ Montaigne (Knopf, 7s. 6d.) is a short 
book—it contains only 128 pages of text—written brightly and 
enthusiastically ; and we can well believe that the authoress has read 
and studied Montaigne for twenty years, as she tells us in the preface. 
It is liberally garnished with quotations, and quotations from Mon- 
taigne are always delightful. The style is eminently readable, though 
the word “ gesture” is overworked. The authoress seems to hold the 
Victorian age in great contempt and to believe herself in possession of 
some philosophy that gives her a superiority over the thinkers of that 
age; but she seems a little late in her protest against confining the 
word “ morality ” “to conduct in matters of sex.” The book will 
provide a very pleasant introduction to the rich field of Montaigne’s 
writings; but it has not much of use for the historian. The medieval 
world is declared to have been “ intellectually and morally sterile ”— 
a phrase which distinctly recalls the despised early Victorian era. It 
seems strange too to maintain that Montaigne’s scepticism was “‘ aimed 
only at the savage intolerance of the times.” It belonged, we should 
have thought, to the very essence of his being. The political and 
religious controversies of the period are dealt with somewhat slightly 
and not always accurately; but it is an eminently pleasant and well- 
written book. er 
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The Magnificent Montmorency, by C. H. Hartmann (Routledge, 
12s, 6d.), is an agreeable narrative of the external events of the life 
of one of Richelieu’s most famous victims told brightly and uncritically. 
Anyone who is interested in the past, whether a student of the period 
or not, will read the book with pleasure ; for the narrative runs merrily 
on through tournaments and court revels, duels and quarrels and 
battles. The author has used diligently the contemporary memoirs 
and some books which belong to the generation immediately following 
his hero’s death. But the only authorities on French history in its 
more general aspects which he quotes are the Histoire Générale of 
Lavisse and Rambaud and the biography of Richelieu by Professor 
Lodge—excellent books both of them but hardly sufficient. There 
are, in consequence, many points left untouched where the student of 
history would be glad of enlightenment; such as the powers of the 
Governor of Provence and the nature of the constitution of the 
province; the legal questions at issue in the trial; the character and 
aims of the nobility of the time, of whom Montmorency was a prominent 
representative. But Mr. Hartmann has given us an entertaining 
volume, well illustrated. There must be some mistake in the epitaph 
quoted on p. 262, for as it stands it defies all efforts to translate it. 

A. J. G. 


In The Sanctity of Law (Ginn, 17s. 6d.) Dr. J. W. Burgess defines 
“sanctity” as that quality or those qualities in the law which con- 
strain the mind of the citizen-subject to obedience; it is based ultim- 
ately on legitimacy of source and rationality of content, and in the 
earlier eras of civilisation and the more primitive conditions of man the 
first consideration was by far the more important. “ When men 
began to study the content of the law and to gauge their obedience to 


it by the rationality of its provisions, then the sun of revolution was 
beginning to illumine the horizon, and a new era in civilisation was 
soon todawn.” Mr. Burgess traces the evolution of this problem from 
the time of the Roman Empire to the settlement of 1919, devoting his 
main attention to the period since 1648. The result is an occasionally 
stimulating but very discursive sketch of general European history, 
and the relevance of much of the detail is not obvious. In the later 
chapters the author seems chiefly interested in airing certain views as 
to the solution of the Near Eastern question. It is not easy to see the 
bearing of these on the question of the sanctity of law; and while 
Mr. Burgess’s subject appears too technical to appeal to the “ general 
reader” in this country, the treatment is undoubtedly too “‘ popular ” 
to interest specialists in either history or law. 

The Law of Nations, by Professor J. L. Brierly (Clarendon Press, 
5s.), is a less ambitious but infinitely more businesslike attempt to 
provide a short introduction to the international law of peace. It 
mieludes sections on the origins and character of international law, on 
states in general, on jurisdiction, intervention, and the settlement of 

tes, and on international organisation, and appears particularly 
well suited for teachers and university students who need a summary 
by a competent scholar of the standard ideas and authorities in this 
field. W. N. M. 


The Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Records for the year 1927 
(Belfast, H.M. Stationery Office, 1s. 6d.), recently issued, shows that the 
Government of Northern Ireland are steadily accumulating documents 
of historical value for public consultation. Most of them naturally deal 
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with various aspects of Ulster history, but some treat of matters of 
wider interest, as, for example, the Dobbs Family Papers, which give 
valuable details of the Irish settlements in North Carolina in the 
eighteenth century. Several private owners have lent documents, of 
which an index is given in the present Report; and official extracts 
have been made by special permission from other papers in private 
collections. Copies of some of the documents which were burned 
recently in the Dublin Four Courts, such as wills and census returns, 
have also been deposited by individuals with the Ulster Government, 
Among the most interesting of the papers already published are the 
manuscripts of Sir Thomas Phillips concerning the London Companies’ 
Plantation in Ulster, and the Diary of Henry Kelsey dealing with 
Hudson’s Bay life and exploration, 1683-1722. 

The Government of Northern Ireland took charge of the ancient 
monuments scattered through the Six Counties under an Act passed 
in 1926. These remains, which range from the prehistoric dolmen and 
earthwork to the medieval church, are described in an excellent Account 
of the Ancient Monuments in State Charge (ibid., 1s.), illustrated by photo- 
graphs of considerable general interest. C. E. M. 


NOWHERE does time effect more rapid and dazzling changes than 
in the frontier provinces of the Canadian West. The life of one man, 
Henry John Moberly, spans an epoch of history from the days of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s western domination under Sir George 
Simpson, to the prosaic civilisation of a Saskatchewan town of to-day, 
W. B. Cameron, in a book entitled When Fur Was King (Dent, 10s. 6d.), 
has published Moberly’s Memoirs. They are written in a terse and 
truthful style, and form readable source material. But the unity of 
the work is weakened by the inclusion of various Indian anecdotes 
from other pioneers than Moberly. 

A different type of book on the same theme is Margaret McWilliam’s 
Manitoba Milestones (Dent, 7s. 6d.). Mrs. McWilliam recounts the 
history of Manitoba from the explorations of Grosseilliers and Radisson 
in the seventeenth century to the present day. The chapters on 
exploration and the fur trade rely very much on the account of Agnes 
Laut, and suffer somewhat from the artificial endeavours to tell this 
part of the history of the future Province of Manitoba apart from 
that of the whole Canadian West. The account of Lord Selkirk’s 
Colony, which follows, relates the struggles of the first settlers when 
the only approach to the land was by Hudson Bay, and when the 
fur traders were hostile to all colonisation. The most readable part 
of the book is the history of the Province after its incorporation in 
1870, The isolation and hardship of pioneer life, the bustle and 
optimism of the eras of boom, followed by the depression brought by 
distant markets and grasshopper plagues; the excitement over new 
railways and the cutthroat rivalry of competing railway lines; and 
the problems arising out of a heterogeneous population of Frenchman, 
Scotsman, Indian, American, Icelander and Mennonite are all vividly 
and yet faithfully portrayed. The book is written in a popular vein 
of local patriotism very natural in a Western Canadian. It is well 
illustrated, and has illuminating tabular appendices. A. D. 


THERE seems to be a craze for journalism in history and hegueee: 


Emil Ludwig set the example, and less efficient practitioners follow 
in his steps. About every dynasty in Europe there are a large number 
of anecdotes, of various degrees of authenticity. It is possible to 
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collect them and to form in this way a mental picture of historic 
mages. Whether the picture is true or not matters little provided 
the colours are laid on with a strenuous brush. Herr H. Eulenberg, 
author of The Hohenzollerns (translated by M. R. Bozman; Allen and 
Unwin, 18s.), who is apparently a devout pacifist, has applied this pro- 
cess toa dynasty which on the whole owed its most striking achievements 
to successful war, and which fell in the end as the result of military 
failure. He gives no references, and seems to expect that the 
vigour of his assertions will be taken as convincing evidence of their 
truth. Presumably the book, with its whole-hearted denunciation 
of the Emperor William II, has had some success in Germany, where 
the Hohenzollerns will always have detractors and champions. But 
it was hardly worth while to translate it into rather clumsy English, 
unless it is intended as propaganda in the cause of international peace. 
As a contribution to German history it is worthless. A far better 
account of the early Hohenzollerns is to be found in Carlyle. It would 
be easy but useless to compile illustrations of the author’s inaccuracy 
as to past history, but there are some statements as to recent times 
which are equally startling. Those who remember the imposing 
figure of the Prussian Crown Prince who married our Princess Royal 
will be surprised to find him described as “dumpy ”; and those who 
have read the letters of the unfortunate Empress Frederick will be 
inclined to resent the revival of a vulgar scandal worthy of Berlin. 
After quoting the touching letter in which the wife intimated her 
husband’s death to his aged mother, Herr Eulenberg continues : 
“The writer of these lines afterwards sought comfort for the sorrow 
and horror she had lived through in the arms of a handsome Court 
chamberlain.” The uncritical acceptance of such legends as this stamps 
the general character of the book. R. L. 


Konig Friedrich I und das Haus Habsburg, 1701-1707 (Munich, 
Oldenbourg; Rm. 8) is a characteristic German thesis. The author, 
Herr Arnold Berney, has explored the archives of Berlin and Vienna 
in order to trace the relations between Prussia and the Habsburgs 
during the first half of the War of the Spanish Succession. He has 
relied chiefly upon the instructions and dispatches of Bartholdi, the 
Prussian minister at the Austrian court. It is a tangled story. 
Frederick I was bound to the emperor by the treaty which had given 
him the royal title, and by his normal obligations as a vassal of the 
empire. At the same time he tried to pose as an independent monarch, 
and in that capacity he made a treaty with the maritime powers and 
80 became a member of the Grand Alliance. He set himself to take 
advantage of the emperor’s difficulties in the war with France to 
obtain from Vienna a fuller recognition of his royal status, assistance 
in his claim to the Orange succession, and, if possible, the restoration 
of his father’s acquisition in Silesia, the circle of Schwiebus, which he 
had been compelled to resign by promises obtained from him before 
his accession. He found the Austrian court as unwilling as usual to 

unnecessary concessions, and he was handicapped by his own 
serupulousness, unusual in a Hohenzollern, as to treaty obligations, by 
iis genuine antagonism to France, and by his acceptance of subsidies 
in return for the services of his troops. The result was that the 
ian contingents, instead of forming a single unit in the allied 
army, were scattered over various fields in the war, and Bartholdi 
found himself unable to apply the requisite pressure at Vienna. Also 
N2 
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Prussia was compelled to abstain from intervention in the northem 
war, in which its interests were in many ways more directly involved, 
The story is told in great detail and with full reference to authorities, 
but the author has hardly tried to make it interesting, and has only 
moderately succeeded in making it intelligible. kK ® 


Proressor R. G. CALDWELL’s Short History of the American People 
(Putnam, £1 1s.) appeared in 1925 in two volumes. These have now 
been bound together, presumably for the benefit of students, but they 
still preserve their separate paging and their separate index. § 
purely external a change, which makes an inconveniently hea 
volume, is hardly sufficient to call special attention to a book which has 
already been recognised as an able and impartial survey of American 
history, especially on its social and economic side. Its chief defect 
from an English point of view is that it assumes a familiarity with 
the significance of American party and sectional names which must 
be uncommon on this side of the Atlantic. R. L. 


Virginia and the French and Indian War (University of Chicago 
Press, 10s.), by Professor H. Baker-Crothers of the University of 
Maryland, is a useful and scholarly account, in small compass, of the 
attitude of the Virginians to the French threats to and brief control 
of the upper Ohio and Allegheny valleys. He also records something 
of the reactions of Pennsylvania, Maryland and the two Carolinas, 
Within nine years of the effective control by the French of the Ohio, 
following on the defeats of Washington and Braddock in 1754 and 
1755, they had definitively lost not merely the Ohio, but the whole 
vast trans-Allegheny region up to the Mississippi. This momentous 
change was, as Mr. Baker-Crothers insists, not accomplished 
through any urge of the Virginians to westward expansion, nor on 
account of the economics of the Virginian fur trade, which was very 
small and predominantly south-westwards with the Cherokees. A 


small group of Virginians, including, of course, George Washington , 


and Governor Dinwiddie, were keenly interested in the Ohio Company 
and western land speculation, and had some ideas of the immense value 
of the western lands; but the bulk of Virginians were still concentrated 
in the tide-water area and Piedmont, and were, very naturally, parochial 
in their outlook (though less so than the inhabitants of Maryland). 
Defence against actual or immediately threatened raids of the Indians, 
with the French behind them, could stir the Virginians to action, but 
short of this they were scarcely to be deterred from concentration 
on their traditional bickering with the Governor, their jealousy of 
Pennsylvania, and their immediate financial difficulties. Mr. Baker- 
Crothers does not analyse in any detail the economic groupings 
in Virginia : his material comes to be mainly the records of the House 
of Burgesses and official correspondence: the spirit of the frontier 
tends to be thrust into the background; and—a serious defect—there 
is no map. These criticisms, however, do not seriously detract from 
his workmanlike summary of the Virginian share in the Seven Years 


War. B. H. 8. 


Votume 77 of the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society is devoted to Massachusetts Privateers of the Revolution. Its 
main bulk consists of a formidable list, with full particulars, of the 
privateering ships of various categories, arranged alphabetically by 
names of ships. Mr. G. W. Allen prefaces this with sixty-three pages 
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of introduction in which he explains, with frequent reproduction of 
contemporary documents, the position of privateering during the War 
of Independence. He is primarily concerned with the legal regulation 
of privateering by the Massachusetts State authorities, but the action of 
the Continental Congress is also touched on, and there is a good deal 
of scattered information of interest on various aspects and incidents of 
the subject. It is not surprising that privateering flourished to the 
detriment of the regular naval service: not only was discipline far 
looser for the privateers’ crews; they received a larger proportion of 

ize-money than the regular seamen, and also were paid higher. The 
volume maintains the usual high standard of these Collections as 
regards production and references to original and secondary a a 


The Armies of the First French Republic, a posthumous work by 
the late Colonel R. W. Phipps (Milford, 18s.), is the result of many 
years of careful and loving study. It describes in an interesting and 
not highly technical way the organisation of the Republican armies. 
Especially valuable is the explanation of the transition from the army 
of the Ancien Régime to the military system of the Republic. Colonel 
Phipps’ method is very critical; he points out freely the deficiencies 
of the Revolutionary organisation, and the means by which it was 
gradually improved. The narrative has much personal material. 
The careers, character and appearance of the generals are graphically 
described, and information is brought together which cannot be found 
inany one book. Colonel Phipps’ great interest was in the Napoleonic 
marshals. He traces their rise, and classifies them in various ways. 
Within the limits set by the author, the book is a successful piece of 
work. It only deals with one group of armies, but in the introductory 
chapters there is much that is of a more general character. There is 
a good bibliography, and also admirably clear maps. Some passages 
in the text rise to a high level of literary attainment. It is to be 
hoped that the work which Colonel Phipps left on the history of the 
other armies and groups of armies of the Republic will also be pub- 
lished. R. B. M. 


Taz second volume of Herr Kircheisen’s Napoleon : Ein Lebensbild 
(Stuttgart und Berlin: I. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger. 
Rm. 10.50) displays the same merits and limitations as the first (see 
History, October 1928). It gives the same satisfactory impression 
that the author knows far more than his space allows him to set down. 
It often affords us a new view of familiar topics. Thus Herr Kircheisen 
represents Napoleon’s dealings with Prussia previous to the campaign 
of Jena in a more favourable light than most earlier historians. On 
the other hand, he throws into strong relief Napoleon’s mistakes and 
omissions in the invasion of Russia. He does not admit, we may note, 
that Napoleon ever contemplated devoting two or three campaigns 
to the Russian war. He considers that Napoleon’s failure in the 
campaign of 1813 was chiefly due to the impossibility of controlling 
operations on so vast a scale without the help of modern inventions 
such as the telegraph. But must not the same impossibility have 
weighed upon the allied generals, when manceuvring forces still more 
numerous and more widely spread than the Emperor’s? Perhaps the 
most interesting pages of the book are those which treat of Napoleon’s 
military administration. That Napoleon’s soldiers were ill fed, ill 
clothed and ill paid, and were therefore almost forced to plunder, is 
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not altogether new. But most readers will be surprised to learn that 
their armament was often at fault, that the French artillery was often 
inferior to the enemy’s in the number of guns and that the munitions 
were often defective. The hospital service, too, was deplorable, but 
this was then the case in all armies. As in the former volume so in 
the present one, Herr Kircheisen’s impartiality wavers somewhat when 
he is writing about England, and more especially about Wellington. 
We can hardly expect that it should be otherwise in a German author 
of to-day. F. C. M. 


The Diary of Sylvester Douglas, Lord Glenbervie (2 vols., Constable, 
42s.) is that of an undistinguished politician, whose public life started 
at the age of fifty in the year 1794, when he was made Secretary for 
Ireland. He held a number of subsequent appointments, lucrative 
but not of the first rank. He was indeed par excellence a place-hunter, 
but he never attained the position of authority to which as the son-in. 
law of Lord North he confidently aspired. Essentially a commonplace 
man, heavy and self-important, he was good-natured enough, and as it 
was the social side of politics which he really enjoyed, he met a great 
many of the notable people of the period, 1793-1818, which the diary 
covers. Portions of it were published by Walter Sichel in 1910; the 
present edition by Francis Bickley contains only about half of the 
original MSS. It includes one or two interesting conversations with 
George III, in which the king gave Glenbervie his impressions of the 
eminent statesmen and lawyers of his reign; we get occasional interest- 
ing glimpses of Pitt (whom the author tends to depreciate), Addington, 
Hawkesbury, Windham, etc.; of the king at Weymouth, of the king in 
his madness, of the Prince of Wales, of Nash designing the new Regent 
Quadrant; e.g., “The project of the new street seems to be in a 
deplorable way, and Nash I hear is held in universal abhorrence, except 
by his royal master and dupe ”’ (ii. 199). There is a lot of gossip, a 
good many anecdotes of the court and of London society told with a 
full appreciation of their piquancy or impropriety. On the whole 
these journals are more entertaining than instructive. A. 8. T. 


A History of Hawaii, by R. 8. Kuykendall, with three introductory 
chapters by H. E. Gregory (New York, The Macmillan Co., 10s. 6d.) is 
a text-book prepared under the direction of the Historical Commission 
of the Territory of Hawaii. Two-thirds of the book tells the little- 
known story of the Hawaiian Islands before their annexation by the 
United States; the last third treats them as “ an American common- 
wealth having a unique social and economic background.”’ The book 
is profusely illustrated, and questions and lists of books are appended 
to each chapter for the use of school-teachers. A useful little ——— 


Scrrtics who desire to test the story of Scottish undergraduate 
life as told by Sir James Barrie and other imaginative writers will 
find a unique “ original source ” in the late Professor Sir Peter Scott 
Lang’s edition of Duncan Dewar—a Student of 100 Years Ago: His 
Accounts (Jackson, Wylie and Co., 7s. 6d.). These cash memoranda 
of Duncan Dewar, afterwards parish minister of Dull, were kept with 
meticulous care, and they reveal how he expended the total sum of 
£101 during his seven years’ course, from 1819-27, at the University 
of St. Andrews. His is a typical example of what Lord Sands in his 
introduction calls the “ fine tradition of the plain living and high 
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thinking of student life in Scotland in olden times.” The editor’s 
thorough elucidation of the accounts, based on sympathetic personal 
knowledge and inquiries as well as University Commission Reports, 
renders the work a valuable contribution not only to the educational 
put also to the social history of the period. H. W. M. 


A VALUABLE souvenir of the centenary of Captain Frank Abney 
Hasting’s death, celebrated last year in Greece, is the illustrated mono- 
graph, Hastings and his Work in Greece (‘O “Aottyé xal td &pyov 
cov év ‘Ead48:, Athens, 1928), by Mr. Constantine Rados, the Greek 
naval historian, who had already in 1917 published a volume of 
Documents and Notes about him. Mr. Rados has drawn upon the 
manuscripts in the Finlay library of the British Archzological School, 
whose Annual contained an excellent article upon Hastings and Finlay 
by Mr. Wace, and upon Finlay’s article in Blackwood’s Magazine ; and 
he reproduces the portrait and escutcheon of Hastings which hang on 
the walls of that library, and publishes pictures of the figure-head of 
the historic Karteria, of his own model of Hastings’ steamer, and of 

ings’ monument in the Arsenal of Poros. He gives the correct 
date of Hastings’ death—June 1—which is proved beyond all doubt by 
aletter from Hancock, preserved in the Finlay library, and by Finlay’s 
“ Journal.” The erroneous date on Hastings’ much later memorial 
slab in the English church at Athens was accordingly altered last 
summer, at the present reviewer’s suggestion. Mr. Rados has further 
contributed to the memory of this gallant Philhellene, who first intro- 
duced steam into the Greek navy, by organising the exhibition of 
“ Hastings’ Souvenirs ’’ in the Museum of the Historical and Ethno- 
logical Society, of which he is the president, and of which a Greek illus- 
trated catalogue was issued under his direction in 1927. W. M. 


Miss M. E. Duruam is the only British author and probably the 
only woman who could have written Some Tribal Origins, Laws and 
Customs of the Balkans (Allen and Unwin, 20s.). She has known the 
Western Balkans for nearly thirty years, has done “ several years of 
hospital and refugee work ” there, and has obtained her information 
from the mouths of the people in the course of long and arduous 
journeys. Like everyone whose interests lie there, she has been 
smitten with Balkan politics, and has her favourite and antipathetic 
nationalities; occasional allusions to the latter are the only blemish 
in a most valuable scientific treatise. Her strongest point is North 
Albania; she gives interesting accounts of the Mirdites and of Ahmed 
Zogu’s clan, Matija, “‘ the wildest and least educated of the tribes ” ; 
the late chief of the Greek General Staff might have been cited as a 
distinguished offshoot of that of Dushmani. She analyses the codes of 
Lek Dukagin, Dushan, Peter I and Danilo, gives parallels from Monte- 
negro to Antigone’s preference for a brother over a husband, and to the 
story of Theophilos and the apple, shows that the reason why 
women were safe on the Black Mountain was not the chivalry of the 
men but “‘ because their blood was useless as an expiation,” and believes 
that “the struggle between the ecclesiastical power and the civilian 
was a struggle for supremacy between two sival beamehen of the same 
family.” She describes with illustrations the custom of tattooing, 
abhorred by the Orthodox but common among Bosnian Catholics 
and North Albanian Moslems, finds survivals of the Bogomil heresy, 
saw cases of nose-cutting in 1912, and gives a striking instance of the 
Montenegrin contempt for smiths, called, as in Greece, “‘ gypsies.” 
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She might have added other Greek examples: thus, a cock is stil] 
killed in Greece when a building is begun, and the bridge of Arta hag 
the same legend as the bridge of Vishegrad. Many personal touches 
illuminate the book, as when the author’s guide sulked because she 
told him that she would not have married Marko Kraljevich. There isa 
good summary of Montenegrin history since 1696, but the Dulcigno 
demonstration is wrongly dated ‘ 1878,” when Gladstone was not 
Premier. It was in 1880. This book alone would justify Miss Dur. 
ham’s popular title of ‘‘ Kralitza”” of Albania. W. M. 


Patriots of the Nineteenth Century, by E. A. Malcolm-Smith (Long. 
mans, 3s. 6d.), is a short book containing accounts of some fifteen men. 
The biographies are simple, straightforward, and judicial. The note 
of restraint is obvious all the way through, and the patriots are 
criticised. Had the book been written in the nineteenth century, 
the tone would have been very different. The movements for con. 
stitutional government and nationality receive, naturally, much pro- 
minence, but there is an absence of “ Victorian complacency ” in 
dealing with them. A large proportion of the book is devoted to 
Balkan personalities. Of the other personalities in the book, readers 
will be glad to have Gelatit and Kossuth, and also Andrassy and 
Roon. This shows that Miss Malcolm-Smith’s choice is not merely 
conventional. Too much reliance, probably, has been placed by the 
author on English sources; in respect to Austria-Hungary, in par- 
ticular, authorities in German might have been more used. The 
book is, as a whole, a useful and pleasant piece of work; it is to be 
hoped that it is the forerunner to a full biography of one of the patrio 
which the author might undertake. R. B. M. 


WE note that Mr. William Edwards has now concluded his Notes 
on European History in his volume V (1870-1915) (Rivingtons, 8s. 6d.). 
It is drawn up on the same lines as his previous volumes, already 
reviewed here (see History xii. 180; xiii. 60). As before noted, the 
books of reference given are somewhat restricted and commonplace, 
only some dozen works being referred to for a period on which there is 
a very wide choice. It is a great pity that more are not mentioned, 
to supplement, rather than merely reinforce, the facts and views given 
by the author. But this volume, like its predecessors, is a useful 
reference book for looking up the most obvious facts of European a 


Mr. F. W. Hirst and Mr. J. E. Allen, the authors of British War 
Budgets (Yale University Press, 15s.), are orthodox Gladstonians and 
out-and-out pacifists. As such they believe that whenever there 
occurs the calamity of a war its costs should be made good by taxation, 
not by loans, by direct, not by indirect taxation. In the light of these 
principles they examine the several war budgets of England, only 
oe (not without reservations) from a sweeping condemnation 
the third and fourth war budgets, of which Mn McKenna was the 
author, and the sixth, being Mr. Bonar Law’s second budget. Mr. 
Lloyd George is roughly handled. Philip Snowden appears as a saviour, 
bringing the Treasury back to its pre-war traditions of Gladstonianism 
and sanity. If we compare the work with Lord Iddesleigh’s T'wenty 
Years of Financial Policy and Bernard Mallet’s British Budgets, we 
find it far superior in critical value to the latter, and in wealth of 
information to both those books. E. H 
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Tue volumes of the Annual Register for 1927 and 1928 (Longmans, 
30s. each) closely resemble their predecessors in size, contents and 
. distribution of subject-matter. In the first the anonymous chapters 
on English history, which occupy one-third of the book, are the most 
substantial and adequate. The brevity of the six and a half pages, 
which follow, on the League of Nations, is explained by the statement 
that 1927 was a “ quiet year . . . of solid but inconspicuous progress.” 
The succeeding chapters on the several Dominions and foreign countries 
are signed by their respective authors, as are the surveys of the 
sciences, art, drama, the cinema and music; but literature, including 
history, remains anonymous and suffers by comparison; and the 
absence of competent historical criticism is obvious throughout various 
sections of the volume. In the “ Chronicle,” for instance, the new 
Principal of King’s College is said to have been “ professor of English 
history” at Liverpool, and Dr. Temperley is styled “ professor ” 
(pp. 10, 12); in the “‘ obituary” Bury is said to have delivered the 
Guighton lecture at Cambridge and to have planned the Cambridge 
Modern History (p. 113); Arthur Johnson (who gets ten lines to Mrs. 
Johnson’s twenty-six) is not credited with any published work at all 
(pp. 96, 104); Egerton is said to have become fellow of All Souls in 
1925 (p. 112). Another professor is said to have been head of a depart- 
ment in “ the university of Cornell, New York ” (p. 121); and, while 
Miss Alice Gardner is credited with her contributions to the bulletin 
of the Historical Association, no mention is made of her Theodore of 
Studium (p. 133). Naturally, the new editors of the new Dictionary 
of National Biography are commended (p. 28) for having been “ less 
austere” than their predecessors. 

The best part of the volume for 1928 is, again, Part I, which occupies 
more than two-thirds of the whole, and devotes 119 pages to English 
history and 197 to that of the rest of the world. The four chapters 
on English history are full and impartial, and contain a mass of informa- 
tion well put together and eminently readable. The sections on foreign 
countries are briefer epitomes, but, as in 1927, are signed, for the most 

, by recognised authorities. There are occasional lapses: on p. 1 
propos of the Thames flood, we read of an interval of ‘‘ some hours ” 
between high tide at Greenwich and at Kew, when it is only 69 minutes ; 
and on p. 59 we are told that the revision of the prayer book “ did 
more to estrange the Anglo-Catholics than to reconcile the Evangelists”’! 
The summaries in Part II, except perhaps for those on Finance and 
Commerce, the Sciences, and Law, attempt tasks too vast to reconcile 
with accuracy and knowledge. The obituary of Edward Armstrong 
describes him as provost of Queen’s College; that of Asquith places 
the second general election of 1910 in 1911 and represents a reunited 
Liberal party as ‘preserving the balance of power” during Mr. 
Baldwin’s first administration ; H. W. C. Davis’s volume on Treitschke, 
consisting, as its preface states, ‘‘ mainly of selections from his work,” 
is termed “‘a massive exposition”; and we have such a solecism as 
& notice of “ Lord Hallam Tennyson” (p. 135). The style, taste, and 
discernment of the section on Literature are such that its omission 
would have improved the volume as a whole. = 


WE note the appearance of two new periodicals. The Journal of 
Modern History is being issued by the University of Chicago Press as 
& means for publishing the work of American scholars. It is to be a 
quarterly (subscription 4 dollars a year). The scope of the journal is 
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described in the first number as being the history of Europe from the 
Renaissance to the close of the World War. It is proposed to publish, 
besides the usual type of article found in historical reviews, “ historical 
revisions,” documents, reviews, and full bibliographies of recent books, 
The Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale (also a quarterly, 
subscription 10s. a year) is being published under the direction of the 
Abbey du Mont César, Louvain. This is to concentrate attention on 
the history of theology from the time of Tertullian to the Council of 
Trent; in addition to articles and documents, it is proposed to 
specialise in reviews of books in this field. 


Tue Board of Education pamphlet No. 64, Education for Industry 
and Commerce (H.M. Stationery Office, 6d.), inaugurating a new 
‘‘ Industry Series,’’ is ‘‘ a survey of the existing arrangements for co- 
operation between industry, commerce, and the professions, and the 
technical school system of England and Wales,” with a long preface 
by Lord Eustace Percy discussing the problems involved. Other 
educational interests are suggested by The Tutor in Adult Education, 
a report of an elaborate inquiry into problems of supply and training 
of tutors published by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, from 
whom copies may be obtained; The Training of Teachers in Scotland, 
by R. R. Rust (Educational Institute of Scotland), which traces the 
developments in the training of teachers from the seminary set up in 
Glasgow in 1826 by David Stow; the interim Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on National Museums and Galleries (H.M. Stationery Office, 
28.); Secondary School Examination Statistics, by J. M. Crofts and 
D. C. Jones (Longmans, 2s. 6d.)—a statistical study of interest to 
those concerned with examinations; and a notable report of the con- 
sultative committee of the Board of Education on Books in Public 
Elementary Schools (H.M. Stationery Office, 1s. 3d.). This begins with 
a survey of the types of books in vogue from Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Lessons 
for Children” (1778) onwards; it devotes three pages to history 
(indicating various desirable improvements), which should be com- 
pared with the memorandum on the subject forwarded to that com- 
mittee by the Council of the Historical Association (printed in History, 
xii. 227). We are glad to notice that the publications of certain 
museums and art galleries are specially recommended for school 
libraries, among them those of the British Museum (cf. History, xiii. 
185), and the Catalogue of Manuscripts and other objects in the Museum 
of the Public Record Office (cf. History, viii. 153, x. 91, xi. 364), the 
value of which increases with each edition. The thirteenth, revised, 
has lately appeared (82 pp., 10 full page plates, and other illustrations; 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1s.); it now provides useful information about 
the special arrangements made for schools, and for other parties of 
visitors to the museum. The Public Record Office also issues 4 
set of eight post-cards of historical documents, accompanied by an 
explanatory leaflet, 1s. (2d. each). These include Domesday Book lying 
upon its chest, Sir Philip Sidney’s last letter, the anonymous warning 
of the Gunpowder Plot, Shakespeare’s signature, and an extract from 
the Log of the Victory. In the last, and in some other cases, the 
reduction of size leaves the writing barely legible; but its general 
characteristics are clear, and all the cards would be very effective for 
use with an epidiascope. It is to be hoped that more illustrations of 
national records will be made available in this form. Among various 
pamphlets received are Lady Radford’s presidential address to the 
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Devonshire Association on Harly Printing in Devon; A Bohemian 
Scholar at Heidelberg and Oxford in the 16th Century, by R. F. Young 
(School of Slavonic Studies, 2s.), a well-documented life of the Moravian 
cleric, Jan Bernart, a protégé of the Earl of Leicester; Dr. G. H. 
Putnam’s lecture on Abraham Lincoln, the great captain (Clarendon 
Press, 28. 6d.); the obituaries of Edward Armstrong by the Dean of 
Winchester (Dr. W. H. Hutton), and of John Bagnell Bury, by N. H. 
Baynes (the British Academy, 6d. and ls. respectively); and the 
Raleigh lecture, 1928, by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher (ibid., 28.), on The 
Whig Historians, from Sir James Mackintosh to Sir George Trevelyan 
—devoting, of course, most space to Macaulay. The Warden of New 
College emphasises a point often forgotten, that that great historian’s 
reputation has suffered from the popularity of his essays, written in 
youth, before he went to India; and that he should be judged by 
the History of England, which was the result of elaborate research. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The references in brackets are, unless otherwise stated, to notices in The Times 
Literary Supplement, the pages of which are numbered consecutively throughout 
the year. An asterisk denotes that the work has been sent for review in History. 


GEOGRAPHICAL Basis oF 

History. By J. K. 
ix+110 pp. (Berkshire 
New 


*THE 
EvROPEAN 
Wright. 


Studies in European History.) 


York : Holt. 

*War iN Wortp-History. By 
A. R. Cowan. vi+120 pp. Long- 
mans. 6s. 

Tar History or GOVERNMENT. By 
Sir C. Petrie. 243 pp. Methuen. 
78. 6d. 

ZyGouRIEs: a prehistoric settle- 
ment in the valley of Cleonae. By 
C. W. Blegen. Harvard Univ. Press. 
(Milford.) 678. 6d. (p. 419.) 

A Century or EXPLORATION AT 
Niveven. By R. Campbell Thompson 
and R. W. Hutchinson. 146 pp. 
Luzac. 78. 6d. (p. 434.) 

PersonaL NAMES FROM CUNEI- 
FroRM INSCRIPTIONS OF CAPPADOCIA. 
By F. J. Stephens. xi+98 pp. 
Yale Univ. Press. (Milford.) 138. 6d. 
(p. 261.) 

Tae Hersert Weip COLLECTION 
IN THE ASHMOLEAN MuseEvM : inscrip- 
tions from Jemdet Nasr. By 8. 

don. viii+72 pp., xli plates. 
(Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts. 
Vol. VII.) Milford. 10s. (p. 277.) 

Eeyprian Letrers To THE DrEAD. 
Copied, translated, and edited by 
A. H. Gardiner and Kurt Sethe. 
Egypt Exploration Soc. 50s. (p. 354.) 

1m Kunst pER ErrusKER: die 
Urspringe. By H. Mihlestein. Berlin : 
Frankfurter Verlags-Anstalp. 24 m. 
(p. 359.) 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By E. I. 
Robinson. 287 pp. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
(p. 305.) 

Roman History: EXTRACTS AND 
OUTLINES. By A. N. W. Saunders. 
165 pp. Harrap. 2s. 6d. (p. 364.) 

ArT IN ANCIENT Rome. By Eugénie 
Strong. In two vols. I. From the 
earliest times to the Principate of 
Nero. II. From the Flavian Dynast 
to Justinian. xvi+199+viii+ 221 pp. 
Heinemann. 108. each. (p. 174.) 
*De JuRE RERUM CORPORALIUM 
PrivataruM. Par E. Vermond. In 
two vols. 564+565-1220 pp. Paris: 
E. de Boccard. 

THE ROMANISATION OF AFRICA PRO- 
CONSULARIS. By T. R. 8. Broughton. 
ix+233 pp. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. (Milford.) 10s. 6d. 
(p. 438.) 

Trserius Cassar. By G. P. Baker. 
xi+322 pp. Nash and Grayson. 
18s. (p. 376.) 

History OF THE PALLAVAS OF 
Kancnr. By R. Gopalan. Ed., with 
introduction, by 8. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyangar. xxxili+245 pp. Madras: 
the University. 7s. 6d. (p. 422.) 

THE CHosEN PEOPLE: a short 
history of the Jews in anee By J. 
and J. Tharaud. Trans. by F. W. 
Huard. 240pp. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 
(p. 285.) 

THe Guetro. By Louis Wirth. 
xvi+306 pp. Chicago Univ. Press. 
(Cambridge Univ. Press.) 15s. (p. 
285.) 
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*THE BYZANTINE ACHIEVEMENT, A.D. 

330-1453. By R. Byron.  xiii+346 
pp. Routledge. 15s. (p. 395.) 

Tue Founpinec or WEsTERN CIVIL- 
ISATION. By G. C. Sellery and A. C. 
Krey. 633 pp. Harpers. 16s. (p. 
354.) 

CHRISTIANITY’s CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
Crvmisation. By C. D. Eldridge. 
415 pp. Williams and Norgate. 
128. 6d. (p. 387.) 

*Tue Maxine OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Minp. By G. G. Atkins. xiii+336 
pp. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

*La Carttient&s M&piftvare, 395- 
1254. Par A. Fliche. (Histoire du 
Monde, tome VII.) xviii+501 pp. 
Paris : E. de Boccard. 

FouNDERS OF THE MippiE AGEs, 
By E. K. Rand. xi+365 pp. Har- 
vard Univ. Press. (Milford.) 18s. 
(p. 200.) , 

La Viz pe Manomet. Par Emile 
Dermenghem. Paris: Plon. 15 f. 
(p. 353.) 

IstamM. By H. Lammens, §&.J. 
Trans. from the French by Sir E. 
Denison Ross. ix+256 pp. Methuen. 
8s. 6d. (p. 322.) 

A History or ARABIAN Music TO 
THE XIIIrH Century. By H. G. 
Farmer. xv+264 pp. Luzac. 15s. 
(p. 318.) 

IstamM IN Sparn. By the Rev. 
Canon Sell. viii+182 pp. Church 
Missionary Society. 3s. (p. 402.) 

DISERTACIONES Y Optscuros. 
Edicién colectiva. By Juliin Ribera y 
Tarragé. With an introduction by 
Miguel Asin Palacios. Two vols. 
Madrid: Imprenta de Estanislao 
Mestre. 30 ptas. (p. 402.) 

HisTtoRIA DE 1A _ LITERATURA 
ArAsico-EspaNota. By Angel Gon- 
z4lez Palencia. Barcelona: Editorial 
Labor. 8 ptas. (p. 402.) 

*BRITAIN AND Europe. By R.A. F. 
Mears. Book I. 255 pp. Arnold. 
3e. 

Tue Encouisu Kine : astudy, histori- 
cal, constitutional and social. By M. 
MacDonagh. 318pp. Benn. 10s. 6d. 
(p. 372.) 

A Sort History or ENGLAND. 
oy G. K. Chesterton. 241 pp. (The 
Phenix Library.) Chatto and Win- 
dus. 3s. 6d. 

*SHort Enotisn History. By 
C. E. M. Hawkesworth. New edn., 
with additional chapter by F. W. 
Tickner. 187 PP. Arnold. 2s. 

Tae Cexitic CHURCH IN ENGLAND : 
after the Synod at Whitby. By J. L. 
Gough Meissner. xii+240 pp. Martin 
Hopkinson. 108. 6d. (p. 438.) 

APTISMAL Fonts. Classified and 
illustrated. By EE. Tyrrell-Green. 
sh pp. 8.P.C.K. 108. 6d. (p. 
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A SHort History or Enauisu Law 
from the earliest times to 1927, By 
E. Jenks. Fourth edn., enlarged, 
xxxv+420 pp. Methuen. 12s, 

*Les BaILiis ComTaux DE FLANpngs, 
Des origines a la fin du XIV¢° gidcle, 
Par H. Nowé. 635 pp. Brussels: 
Lamertin. 

Dre DeEvutTscHEN KalsER wuyp 
KONIGE IN BILDERN IHRER Zerr, B 
P. E. Schramm. Part I. 751-1159, 
Leipzig: Teubner. 28m. (p. 375.) 

GerMAN ILLUMINATIONS. By A, 
Goldschmidt. Vol. I. Carolingian 
Period. Vol. II. Ottonian Period, 
xvii+35 pp.+88 plates-+xvii+38 pp. 
-+-112 plates. Pegasus Press. £9 9s, 
(p. 289.) 

CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM UNDER THE 
Sutrans. By the late F. W. Hasluck. 
Ed. by Margaret M. Hasluck. In two 
vols. _Ilxiv + 360 + x + 363-877 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 638. (p. 428.) 

*Tur AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF OUSAMA 
Inn MovunxkripH (1095-1188). Trans. 
with intro. and notes by G. R. Potter. 
xii+301 pp. Routledge. 12s. 6d. (p. 
326.) 

*THE CrusapEs. By R. A. Newhall. 
(Berkshire Studies in European His- 
tory.) x+110pp. New York: Henry 
Holt. 

*LIFE IN THE MippieE Aggs. Selected, 
translated and annotated by G. G. 
Coulton. Vol. II. Chronicles, Science 
and Art. Vol. IIT. Men and Manners. 
xii+170+xii+183 pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 6s. each. 

ROMANESQUE FRANCE (12th century). 
By Violet R. Markham. xvii+521 pp. 
John Murray. 188. (p. 355.) 

Le Tu&ATRE EN FRANCE AU MOYEN 
Acre. Par Gustave Cohen. I. Le 
Théatre Religieux. Paris: Rieder. 
1928. (p. 363.) 

La Vie EN FRANCE AU MOYEN AGE. 
Tome IV. La Vie Spirituelle. Par 
Ch. V. Langlois. Paris: Hachette. 
40 fr. (p. 272.) 

*EUROPE AND THE CHURCH UNDER 
Innocent III. By 8S. R. Packard. 
(Berkshire Studies in Euro His- 
tory.) 109 pp. New York: Holt. 
85 cents. 

*A History or CHRISTIAN MIssIONS 
in CuHiwa. By K. 8S. Latourette. 
xii+930pp. S.P.C.K. 188. (p.372.) 

*Ramon Lutz. By E. Allison Peers. 
xviii+454 pp. 8.P.C.K. 18s. (p. 328.) 

*Tue LIVES OF THE POPES IN THE 
Mippte Aces. By H. K. Mann. 
Vol. XV. Alexander IV to Gregory X. 
1254-76. viii+513 pp. Kegan Paul. 
15e. 

*CAITHREIM THOIRDHEALBHAIGH : the 
Triumphs of Turlough. By J. M. 
Magrath. Trans. by 8. H. O'Grady. 
Ed. by Robin Flower. Two vols. 
xvi+237+252 pp. Irish Texts Soc. 
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(Simpkin, Marshall.) 258. each. (p. 
Pie VoLKSLEBEN. Vol. I. 
Ed. by H. Brockmann-Jerosch. Erlen- 
bach: Eugen Rentsch Verlag. (p. 
363.) 

*Tue VoyAGES OF GREAT PIONEERS 
(William of Rubruck—James Cook). 
Ed. by V. T. Harlow. lv+380 pp. 
Milford. 68. 

CoNTEMPORARIES OF Marco Po to. 
Ed. by Manuel Komroff. 255 pp. 
(The Travellers’ Library.) Cape. 
3e. 6d. 

Isn BatruTa: travels in Asia and 
Africa, 1325-54. Trans. and selected 
by H. A. R. Gibb. vii+398 pp. 
Routledge. 15s. (p. 350.) 

*EnauisHh EcciesiasticaL StTupiEs. 
By Rose Graham. xiii+463 pp. 
sP.CK. lds. (p. 341.) 

Tue Lire or Ricuarp Rotte, with 
an edition of his English Lyrics. By 
Frances M. M. Comper. xx-+340 pp. 
Dent. 10s. 6d. (p. 237.) 

Tue Maxine oF MopERN ENGLISH 
Reuicion. By B. L. Manning. 144 
pp. Student Christian Movement. 
3e. 6d. (p. 299.) 

Master Makers or THE Boox: 
from a century before the invention of 
printing. By W. D. Orcutt. 271 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. (p. 176.) 
*ENGLIsH GIRLHOOD aT ScHooL. By 
D. Gardiner. xiii+501 pp. Milford. 
18s. 

Joan or Arc. By Hilaire Belloc. 
128pp. Cassell. 68. (p. 430.) 

*Les Pares ET LES Ducs DE BrE- 
macNE. Par P. du Haut-Jussé. Two 
vols, xxxiv + 438 + 439-942 pp. 
Paris: E. de Boccard. 

*Francois II, Duc pE BRETAGNE ET 
L’ANGLETERRE (1458-88). Par P. du 
Haut-Jussé. 341 pp. Paris: E. de 
Boccard. 

*Tue Diary oF JOrnG von ExINGEN. 
Trans. and ed. by Malcolm Letts. 
sear” 12 plates. Milford. 15s. (p. 


CoMPENDIO DE LE ISTORIE DEL 
Regno pt Narout. By P. Collenuccio. 
Ed. by A. Saviotti. Bari: Laterza. 
301. (p. 338.) 

CoMMERCIAL REVOLUTION, 
1400-1776. By L. B. Packard. (Berk- 
shire Studies in European History.) 
vi+105 pp. New York: Holt. 85 
cents. 

Warcues : their history, decoration 
and mechanism. xxiii+-383 pp. 632. 
WaTcHMAKERS OF THE WORLD. xii 
+416pp. 42s. Both by G. H. Baillie. 
Methuen. (p. 397.) 

— » ln AND OTHER ESSAYS. 

y &. P. Cheyney. 174 pp. Knopf. 
Te. 6d. (p. 318.) r or . 
. RS oF Riowarp Fox, 1486- 
1527, Ed. by P. 8. and H. M., Allen. 
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xvi+180 pp. Clarendon Press. 
(p. 254.) 

*WotsEy. By A. F. Pollard. xvi+ 
393 pp. Longmans. 21s. (p. 429.) 

THE Domestic ARCHITECTURE OF 
ENGLAND DURING THE TuDOR PERIOD. 
By T. Garner and A. Stratton. Second 
edn., revised and enlarged. Two vols. 
xxiv + 152 + xx + 153-237 pp., 210 
plates. Batsford. £9 9a. 

Snort Papers on Cuurncu History 
FROM THE AposToLiIC AGE TO THE 
TwENTIkTH CENTURY. By Andrew 
Miller. Vol. III. 1530-1928. viii+ 
713-1091 pp. Pickering and Inglis. 
Ts. 6d. 

PEoPpLEs OF Op (Latin America). 
By Agustin Edwards. xvii+347 pp. 
Benn. 288. (p. 347.) 

*Tue CAMBRIDGE HIsTORY OF THE 
British Emprre. Ed.J.Holland Rose, 
A. P. Newton and E. A. Benians. 
Vol. I. The Old Empire from the 
beginnings to 1783. xxi+931l pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 358. (p. 409.) 

*THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 1492-— 
1750. By M. W. Jernegan. xxxiii+ 
457 pp. (Epochs of American His- 
tory.) Longmans. 7s. 6d. (p. 318.) 

*Tue Herapway Histories. Book 
IV. Building the British Empire. By 
F. W. Tickner. 160 pp. Univ. of 
London Press. Ils. 10d. and 2s. 

*List or Earty CHANCERY PRO- 
CEEDINGS IN THE PusBLic RECORD 
Orrice. Vol. VIII (1538-44; Files 
935-1094). Lists and Indexes, No. LI. 
270 H. M. Stationery Office. 25s. 

*A History oF THE LEAGUE OR SAINTE 
Union. 1576-95. By M. Wilkinson. 
xi+223 pp. Glasgow: Jackson, 
Wylie. 108. 6d. (p. 466.) 

Tue Diary or MONTAIGNE’s JOUR- 
NEY TO Iraty in 1580 and 1581. 
Trans. with intro. by E. J. Trechmann. 
xiii+297 pp. Hogarth Press. 15s. 
(p. 199.) 

THe PARLEMENT OF PRATLERS, 
extracted from Ortho-Epia Gallica, 
a book . .. by John Eliot, published 
in 1593. 119 pp. Fanfrolico Press. 
15s. (p. 417.) 

Tuomas PLATTERS DES JUNGER EN 
ENGLANDFAHRT IM JAHRE 1599. Ed. 
by Hans Hecht. Halle: Max Nie- 
meyer Verlag. 8m. (p. 306.) 

Tue DIscovERIE OF THE LARGE AND 
Bewtirut Empire or Guiana. By 
Sir Walter Ralegh. Ed., with Intro., 
notes, and appendixes of hitherto 
unpublished documents, by V. T. 
Harlow. cvi+182 pp. Argonaut 
Press. 368. (p. 173.) 

Some DocuMENTS RELATING TO THE 
Rise OF THE DutcoH PowER IN CEYLON, 
1602-70. From the translations at the 
India Office. Ed. by P. E. Pieris. 
xxiv-+292 pp. Luzac. 17s. 6d. (p. 
307.) 
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*A First Boox or CanapIANn His- 
tory. By W. 8. Wallace. 246 pp. 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

A History or Canapa. By C. 
Wittke. (Borzoi Historical Series.) 
xv+397+xviii pp. Knopf. 25s. (p. 
220.) 

Tue Srory or Vrirarmia’s First 
Century. By M. N. Stanard. 331 
pp. Lippincott. 21s, (p. 245.) 

TRAVELS IN Persia, 1627-29. By 
Thomas Herbert. Abridged and 
edited by Sir William Foster. xxx+ 
352 pp. Kegan Paul. 15s. (p. 415.) 

RicHaRD HUBBERTHORNE OF YEA- 
LAND, Yeoman-Soldier-Quaker, 1628- 
62. By Elizabeth Brockbank. 168 
pp. Friends’ Book Centre. 3s. 6d. 
(p. 261.) 

*EUROPEAN TREATIES BEARING ON 
THE History OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND ITs DEPENDENCIES, Ed. by F. G. 
Davenport. Vol. II. 1650-97. vi+ 
386 pp. Washington: Carnegie In- 
stitution. 

Tue History or TAXATION IN 
Nortu CAROLINA DURING THE COLONT- 
AL Periop, 1663-1776. By Coralie 
Parker. x+178 pp. Columbia Univ. 
Press. (Milford.) 208. (p. 406.) 

Memorrs oF La GRANDE MADE- 
MOISELLE, DUCHESSE DE MONTPENSIER, 
1627-93. Trans. by Grace H, Seely. 
256 pp. Nash and Grayson. 2ls. 
(p. 227.) 

A CALENDAR OF THE CouRT MINUTES, 
ETC. OF THE East InpIA Company, 
1668-70. By E. B. Sainsbury. With 
an intro. and notes by Sir W. Foster. 
xx-+444 pp. Clarendon Press. 2le. 
(p. 322.) 

Tue SovurHerRN Frontier, 1670- 
1732. By V. W. Crane. xv+391 pp. 
Duke Univ. Press. (Cambridge Univ. 
Press.) 20s.6d. (p. 390.) 

*Memorirs OF CAPTAIN CARLETON. 
Ed. with intro. by C. H. Hartmann. 
xxviii+301 pp. Routledge. 10s, 6d. 
(p. 306.) 

*THE REGISTER OF THE PRIvy 
Counctt or Scottanp. Third Series. 
Vol. XI., a.p. 1685-86. Ed. and 
abridged by H. Paton. Intro. by 
R. K. Hannay. xl+788 pp. H.M. 
Stationery Office. £2 10s. 

Tuer Lerrer Book or Sir Georce 
ErHEerREGE. Ed. by Sybil Rosenfeld. 
ix+44lpp. Milford. 18s. (p. 181.) 

Magatorri, DiGiuseppe Raimondi. 
Milan: Alpes. 145 pp. 10 7. (p. 
363.) 

*SeLEcT DOCUMENTS FOR QUEEN 
AnneE’s REIGN, 1702-7. Ed. by G. M. 
Trevelyan, xiii+250 pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 7s. 6d. 

*Evropean History, 1715-89. By 
8.8.Cameron. vii+200 pp. (Special 
Periods.) Bell. 2s. 

Tue Lire or tHe Ricut Honovur- 


ABLE JAMES Rapcuirre, Third Earl of 
Derwentwater. By Major F. J. A, 
Skeet. 192 pp. Hutchinson. 2», 
(p. 374.) 

* JOURNAL OF THE COMMISSIONERS FoR 
TRADE AND PLANTATIONS. Jan. 1729 
to Dec, 1734. 464pp. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 308. 

*Tue Coan INpusTry or tHe 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By T. §, 
Ashton and J. Sykes. ix+268 pp. 
Manchester Univ. Press. 14s. 

*The InpusTRIAL REvoLvTIon. B 
F. C. Dietz. xi+111 pp. (Berkshire 
Studies in European History.) New 
York: Holt. 85 cents. 

JAMES Hanway, 1712-86. ByR.E, 
Jayne. 143 pp. Epworth Press, 
2s. 6d. 

JoHN WestEy. By Arnold Lunn, 
381 pp. Cassell. 7s. 6d. (p. 284.) 

THE CHRONICLES OF THE East 
Inp1A COMPANY TRADING TO CarNa, 
By H. B. Morse. Vol. V. Supple- 
mentary, 1742-74. x-+-212 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 15s. (p. 346.) 

BonnIE Prince Cuaruie. By D.B. 
Chidsey. xii+331 pp. Williams and 
Norgate. 16s. (p. 243.) 

THE PRISONERS OF THE °45, Ed. 
from the State Papers by Sir Bruce 
Seton and Jean Gordon Arnot. Vol. 
II. 355 pp. Vol. III. 415 pp. Scottish 
History Soc. (p. 352.) 

CoRRESPONDANCE DU ConsEIL 
Sup&RIEUR DE PONDICHERY ET DE LA 
CoMPAGNIE. Publiée avec introduc- 
tion par A. Martineau. Tome V. 
1757-9. Paris: Société des Editions 
Leroux. 20/fr. (p. 268.) 

THe Diary or ANANDA RANGA 
Pruuar. Trans., and ed. by H. Dod- 
well. Vol. XII (1760-61). xxvii+ 
427 pp. Madras: Government Press. 
(High Commissioner for India.) Re. 3. 

*THe PouitickKs or LAWRENCE 
Sterne. By L. P. Curtis. xiii+139 
pp. Milford. 10s. 

Tue Po.rrican TaErory oF STATE- 
SUPPORTED ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
mn EncLtanp, 1750-1833. By Hen- 
rietta C. Jennings. vii+159 pp. Lan- 
caster Press, Pennsylvania. 

GEORGE WasHINGTON, and the men 
who made the American Revolution. 
By Mary Gaunt. Black. 2s. 6d. 

*Tue British EMPIRE SINCE 1783. 
By A. P. Newton and J. Ewing. xit+ 
280 pp. Methuen. 5s. 

Tue Unirep States. By T. C. 
Pease. xii+744 pp. Bell. 16s. (p. 
412. 

or THE Unirep STATES. 
By A. E. Martin. Vol. I. 1783-1865. 
xi+806pp. Ginn. 16s. 6d. 

Asprcts or ANGLO-AMERICAN RELA- 
T1ons. The significance of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, by K. C. Johnson. 
The influence of trade, by J. M. 
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FB d. xv+lll pp. Yale Univ. 
Press. (Milford.) 9s. (p. 189.) 
*Q0aNADA AND THE UNITED STATEs. 
By H. L. Keenleyside. xxi+396 pp. 
Knopf. 18s. 

*TRAVELS IN FRANCE DURING THE 
Years 1787, 1788 and 1789. By 
Arthur Young. Ed. by Constantia 
Maxwell. lvi+428 pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 128. 6d. (p. 357.) 

JerFERSON FRIEND OF FRANCE, 
1793: the career of Edmond Charles 
Genet (1763-1834). By M. Minni- 

e. xiv+447pp. Putnam. 2lse. 
(p. 196.) 

*THE JOURNAL OF Duncan M’GILLIV- 
RAY ON THE SASKATCHEWAN, 1794-5. 
Ed. by A. 8. Morton. Ixxviii+24+ 
6pp. Macmillan Co. 31s. 6d. 
oes PrrcarrN IsLAND REGISTER 
Boox. Ed. by Sir C. Lucas. 181 pp. 
S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 

Brack Democracy: the story of 
Haiti. By H. P. Davis. xvii+372 

. Allenand Unwin. 20s. (p. 304.) 

TuE GUILLOTINE AND ITS SERVANTS. 
By G, Lenétre. Trans. by Mrs. R. 
Stawell. 282 pp. Hutchinson. 21s. 
(p. 236.) 

CHARLOTTE CORDAY AND CERTAIN 
MEN OF THE REVOLUTIONARY TORMENT. 
By M. Cher. 258: pp. Appleton. 
10s, 6d. (p. 271.) 

ADVENTURES IN THE REVOLUTION 
AND UNDER THE CONSULATE. By 
Moreau de Jonnés. Trans. by C. 
Hammond. Intro. by the Hon. Sir 
John Fortescue. xv+248 pp. Peter 
Davies. 78. 6d. (p. 349.) 

Tue Lire or a Sea Orricer. By 
Jeffrey Baron de Raigersfeld, Rear- 
Admiral. Intro. and notes by L. G. 
Carr Laughton. xlvi+210 pp. (Sea- 
a oy-) Cassell. 10s. 6d. (p. 
97.) 

Ar Sza witn Ne son: the life of 
William Mark, a purser who served 
under Nelson. Preface by Captain 
W. P. Mark-Wardlaw. xii-+244 pp. 
Sampson Low. 12s. 6d. (p. 178.) 

Srupigs In THE NAPoLEONIC Wars. 
By Sir Charles Oman. vii+284 pp. 
Methuen. 88. 6d, (p. 373.) 

Queen Louise or Prussia, 1776- 
1810. Trans. from the German of 
Gertrude Aretz by Ruth Putnam. 
xx+353pp. Putnam. 18s. (p.427.) 

Georges Capoupat. Par 4G. 
— Paris: Grasset. 12fr. (p. 
*Botivak eL Lrserrapor. By M. 
Vaucaire. Trans. by Margaret Reed. 
207 pp. Constable. 7s. 6d. (p. 347.) 

SEVEN NINETEENTH - CENTURY 
StaresMEN. By G. R. Stirling Taylor. 
319pp. Cape. 108. 6d. (p. 376.) 

Vie pe CHATEAUBRIAND. Par 
Marcel Rouff. Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
gaise. 12fr. (p. 353.) 
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*List or Forricn Orrick Rrecorps 

To 1878. Preserved in the Public 
Record Office. Lists and Indexes, 
No.  LII. viii+ 431 \ H.M. 
Stationery Office. 40s. (p. 363.) 

THe History or Brotoey. By 
E. Nordenskiold. Trans. from the 
Swedish by L. B. Eyre. x+629+xv 
pp. Kegan Paul. 25s. (p. 337.) 

ENGLish THOUGHT IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By D. C. Somer- 
vell. x+24l pp. Methuen. 68. (p. 
327.) 

DantEL O’ConnELL and Catholic 
Emancipation. By M. MacDonagh. 
xxvii+386 pp. Burns, Oates. 20s. 
(p. 349.) 

*CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, 1829 to 
1929. Essays by various writers. 
Intro. by Cardinal Bourne. ix+281l 
pp. Longmans. 10s.6d. (p. 281.) 

A Hunprep Years or CaTHoLic 
Procress. By G. Elliot Anstruther. 
x+156 pp. Burns, Oates. 3s. 6d. 
*THE AGE oF GREY AND PEEL (the 
Ford Lectures, 1926). By H. W. C. 
Davis. ix+-347 pp. Clarendon Press. 
lds. (p. 461.) 

*TORYISM AND THE PEOPLE, 1832-46. 
By R. Hill. xiii+278 pp. Constable. 
10s. 6d. 

*PEEL AND THE 
Party, 1832-41. By G. K. Clark. 
xii+515 pp. Bell. 208. (p. 311.) 

*EnetisH Poor Law History. Part 
II. The Last Hundred Years. By 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Two vols. 
xvi+ 468+ viii+469-1085 pp. Long- 
mans. 368. (p. 393.) 

La Vie DE S.A.R. LA PRINCESSE DE 
Berry. Par Armand Praviel. Paris : 
Plon, 12fr. (p. 353.) 

*THE Native Po.ticy oF THE VooR- 
TREKKERS, 1836-58. By J. A. I. 
Agar-Hamilton. xix+228 pp. Cape 
Town: Maskew Miller. (Simpkin, 
Marshall). 9s. (p. 422.) 

THE French aT AKAROA: an 
adventure in colonisation. By T. 
Lindsay Buick. xvi+420 pp. Wel- 
lington, N.Z.: New Zealand Book 
Depét. 128.6d. (p. 305.) 

Tue Roap To OREGON: a chronicle 
of the Great Emigrant Trail. By 
W. J. Ghent. xvi+274 pp. Long- 
mans. 21s. (p. 390.) 

History oF Nigeria. By A. C. 
Burns. 360 pp. Allen and Unwin. 
15s. (p. 396.) 

*Emperor Francis JOSEPH OF 
Austria: a biography. a J. Red- 
lich. xvii+147pp. Macmillan. 21s. 
(p. 217.) 

Franz JosEr I: Der UNTERGANG 
Ernes RetcuEes. Von Karl Tschup- 
pik. Hellerau: Avalun Verlag. (p. 
217. 

Tom Emperor Francis Josers I. 
By his valet de chambre, Eugen 
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Ketterl. Related by C. Klastersky. 
Trans. by M. Ostheide. 253 pp. 
Skeffington. 188. (p. 243.) 

CoLLoqui cot Manzoni pI N. Tom- 
MASEO, annotati da Teresa Lodi. 
Florence : Sansoni. 20/7. VENTI ORE 
CON ALESSANDRO MANZONI, scritto 
inedito di Niccold Tommaseo, present- 
ato da Giulio Bonola Lorella. Milan : 
Il Convegno, 25 Decembre, 1928. 101. 
(p. 230.) 

*Tae UnIoN oF MOLDAVIA AND 
Watiacuisa, 1859. By W. G. East. 
ix+220 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
78. 6d. 

*WitiiaM THE First [of Germany]. 
His life and times. By Paul Wiegler. 
Trans. and ed. by Constance Vesey. 
456 pp. Allen and Unwin. 21s. (p. 
391.) 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: the prairie 
years. By C. Sandburg. Abridged 
edn. xiv+604 pp. Cape. 21s. 

Tuer True Story or Mary, WIFE OF 
Lrxcoxtn. Now first published by her 
niece, Katharine Helm. 309 pp. 
Harper. 16s. (p. 176.) 

Economic Basis oF DISUNION IN 
Sourn Carorina. By J. G. Van 
Deusen. 360 pp. Columbia Univ. 
Press. (King.) 248. (p. 298.) 

Tue AMERICAN Party Battie. By 
C. A. Beard. viii+150 pp. Mac- 
millan Co. 68. (p. 387.) 

Later Letrers or Lapy AuGustTa 
StantEy, 1864-76. Including many 
to and from Queen Victoria. Ed. by 
the Dean of Windsor and H. Bolitha. 
288 pp. Cape. 12s. 6d. (p. 377.) 

*Bantu, Borer and Briron. The 
making of the South African Native 
Problem. By W. M. Macmillan. xii 
+328 pp. Faber and Faber. 21s. 
(p. 348.) 

Tae CoxmpsTrREAM GuaRDs, 1885- 
1914. ByCol.SirJohn Hall, Bt. xi+ 
394 pp. Clarendon Press. 25s. (p. 371.) 

THE Last oF THE WINDJAMMERS. 
By B. Lubbock. Vol. II. xv+443 pp. 
Glasgow: Brown, Son and Ferguson. 
368. (p. 325.) 

A History OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

ilogue. Vol. I. 1895-1905. By 

Ehe Halévy. Trans. from the French 
by E.I. Watkin. xiii+440pp. Benn. 
258. (p. 427.) 

*THeE AMERICAN SECRETARIES OF 
STaTE AND THEIR DrpLtomacy. Ed. 
by 8. F. Bemis. Vols. IX and X. 
(Sherman—Hughes). ix+428+x+484 
pp. Knopf. 18s. each. 
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*BritisH DOCUMENTS ON THE Oj 
or THE War, 1898-1914. Ed. 4 
G. P. Gooch and H. Temperley, 
IV. The Anglo-Prussian Rapp 
ment, 1903-7. lii+656 pp, 
Stationery Office. 128. 6d. 2 
*Tue ORIGINS OF THE Wag, | 
8S. B. Fay. In two vols. xvii+56p 
xi+577 pp. Macmillan Co, 37¢, 
(p. 325.) 3 

GrarF BENCKENDORFF’s Dippy 
MATISCHER SCHRIFTWECHSEL, \ 
gegeben by B. von Siebert. 
vols. 1907-14. Berlin: de Grays 
30m. (p. 207.) 

LA REVOLUCION MEJICANA 19) 
Por Luis Araquistain. Madrid : 
teca del Hombre Moderno. (p. 410, 

Der WELTKRIEG 1914 Big 
Bearbeitet im Reichsarchiv. Die 
tarische Operationen zu 
Band 5, Der Herbst-Feldzug, ie 
Berlin: Mittler. 34m. (p. 346.) — 

Minirary OPERATIONS, GALLIPOR 
Compiled by Brig.-Gen. C. F. Asping 
Oglander. Vol. I., to May 1915, 
+380 pp. 15s. Maps and Appendi 
77 pp.and maps. 4s. 6d. Heineman 
(p. 390.) i 

Tux Mercuant Navy. Vol. I 
By Sir Archibald Hurd. (History| 
the Great War based on Official 
see) xix+400 pp. Mun 
ale. , Be 1.) 

RAME DE JUTLAND. 
Edmond Delage. Paris: @ 

12 fr. (p. 420.) 

Fretp-MarsHat Ear Hate, 
Brig.-Gen. John Charteris. xv+@ 
pp. Cassell. 258. (p.326.) 

THE NETHERLANDS AND THE Wom 
War. Vol. IV. Errecr or THE WAR 
UPON BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

Dr. G. Vissering and Dr. J. Westerman) 
Holstijn. War FINANcEs IN : 
NETHERLANDS, 1918-22: THE Costs) 
or tHE War. By Professor Dr 
H. W. C. Bordewyk. xi+226 ppy 
Yale Univ. Press. (Milford.) ia 
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